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TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 


| In keeping with the provisions of Sec. 2, Art. VI, of the constitution of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association, and with the advice and consent of the Admin- 
istrative Council of that body, we have prepared and published this, the first num- 
ber of the Association's periodical, hereafter to be known as The Tennessee Teacher. 


It is the purpose of the Administrative Council to publish this periodical during 
each month of the school year. Membership in the Tennessee State Teachers As- 
sociation carries with it the privilege of receiving all publications emanating from 
the Association's office. 

It is our hope that you, the teachers of Tennessee, irrespective of the type of 
institution in which you work, will identify yourselves with the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. It is our desire that you take an active and positive part in 
the promotion of education in Tennessee. Through the columns of this publication 
you may set forth your views on educational matters. 


It shall be the policy of the editorial staff of The Tennessee Teacher to support 
educational policies and issues, not men. 

The quality of this periodical will depend, in large measure, upon the type of 
contributions that you, as educators, make to your own professional publication. 
There are many and varied educational groups to be served through its columns. 
However, there are in the State capable writers representative of every major 
phase of educational work now being done in Tennessee. We solicit worth-while 
contributions from those of you working at all levels of education who can and will 
write for your fellow workers. 

The permanence of The Tennessee Teacher is assured only to the extent that you 
cooperate with its editors. You can render this cooperation in two ways: first, by 
joining the Tennessee State Teachers Association; and, second, by contributing 
valuable and readable articles bearing on educational problems. 

It is our desire that you, individually, take a personal interest in The Tennessee 
Teacher. You are a stockholder in it. Its fundamental purpose shall be to pro- 
mote an educational program for Tennessee commensurate with her needs and 
financial ability. You must feel free at all times to offer suggestions and criticisms 
for the improvement of your own publication. 


Cordially, 
W. A. BASS, Editor. is 


J N. 
sR Te 
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The Financial Support of Public Education 


N A CONSIDERATION of 
the financial support of public 


SHELTON PHELPS 


Dean, Graduate School 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 


education takes on a more truly 
universal characteristic. Today it 
is believed that the handicapped 
child is entitled to special education 
, at state expense. Universality of 





education there are certain 
broad governing beliefs or princi- 
ples which must not be lost sight of. _. 


There is another approach to such 

a consideration which lies in the presentation of such 
detailed arguments for support as the comparison of 
the costs of education to the costs of other phases of 
popular expenditure, or in the demonstration of the 
smallness of the part educational expenditure plays in 
the taxation load. Since, however, these governing 
principles already referred to are believed to be as 
fundamental in their nature as are any of the con- 
cepts which uphold democratic government, such as: 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, trial by jury. 
and right of suffrage, it seems well to review these 
principles with the American public. Particularly at 
a time of stress when it seems possible that any one 
of these governing principles may temporarily be lost 
sight of, it seems wise to recall them and to stress 
anew their importance. 

The first of these tenets is that public education 
shall be free. The late Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, in his last report speaking of the encroach- 
ment of the practice of charging fees of students to 
partly support public education, said: “The oldest 
dogma relating to public education is that it be free— 
not fee.” The Kentucky Educational Commission, re- 
porting within a month, has laid down for Kentucky 
the objective, Public Education, meaning state sup- 
ported education, shall be free from the kindergarten 
through the university. This then is the first axiom in 
regard to state supported education. Jt shall be free 
of tuition or fee. Nor can state supported education 
long exist half free, half fee. 

The second most fundamental tenet to be remem- 
bered regarding public education is that state sup- 
ported education must be universal in regard to those 
it reaches. In the formative days of American history 
he who labored most and most effectively for the cause 
of public education proclaimed this characteristic of 
universality of public education as the first in im- 
portance among its qualities. Believing as he did that 
the function of education was the twofold function of 
finding and developing genius, he pointed out that this 
same genius was as likely to be found in the hovel of 
the poor as in the mansion of the rich. If education 
then is to perform this dual function it must first of 
ali be universal in its scope that genius may not escape 
its dragnet. 

The belief has been broadened somewhat in the 
century to a century and a half during which public 
education has been developing. Believing today that 


not only genius but that all types and degrees of 
ability are entitled to the maximum development of 
which each particular type and degree is capable, 


' educational advantages in all that 
means, even if it occasions some of the survey buga- 
boo of duplication, must be kept in mind in planning 
the support of public education. This support must 
be as completely universal as is suffrage. 

In the administration of the funds which the accep- 
tance and the observance of the already named princi- 
ples will provide certain fundamental principles are 
necessary. The first of these has to do with the public 
nature of state controlled education. If public funds 
are to be provided for public education adequate pub- 
licity for all that relates to those funds, and to their 
expenditure, must be had. Not propaganda, not a 
publicity prepared to keep certain phases of expendi- 
ture secret with correspondingly undue emphasis on 
certain other phases, but “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.’ When salaries are to be 
increased among the workers in public education either 
for a single individual, or for a group of individuals, 
the public must be taken into confidence. If the public 
is to provide the funds the public must be judge of the 
expenditure of those funds, and simply told cost reports 
must be regularly made. Not the conventional audit 
which shows balance between expenditures and income, 
but a cost report which shows to the taxpayer in under- 
standable and in indisputable form what each dollar has 
gone toxpurchase. In all this it must be remembered 
that expenditures for education can be measured only 
by considering at the same moment the amount of 
money expended and the kind and the amount of edu- 
cation received for this expenditure. It must also be 
remembered that this measure must be not a mathemati- 
cal measure which a few can understand but a measure 
which can be so simply stated that all can understand it. 
The English people are fond of an adage which they 
frequently quote: “He who pays the piper calls the 
tune.”’ It applies in this case in the manner indicated 
and it calls for complete and pitiless publicity in regard 
to the fiscal administration of public education. 

Another basic tenet in regard to the administration 
of public funds is that such funds be administered 
solely and wholly by budget. Included in this assump- 
tion are the two points already mentioned, a cost 
analysis showing what each dollar procures and the 
same complete and pitiless publicity in regard to the 
whole. Included in budget making, as an integral 
part of the budgetary procedure, is the salary schedule. 
In accordance with the trend of today, this means more 
than a handed down salary schedule; it means one 
arrived at by the group concerned. The really basic 
feature of a salary schedule as it is seen at the present 
time is collective bargaining and there is little likeli- 
hood that once admitted into the administration of 
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public funds this feature will soon be retired. It 
waquld be better and wiser to inculcate it in the prepara- 
tion of all publicly supported salary schedules. 

Two broad general principles the acceptance of 
which calls for the adequate support of education began 
this discussion. Two principles of procedure neces. 
sary to the successful continuation of that support 
carry it on, and two suggestions regarding future ad- 
ministration are chosen to close it. 

First let it be suggested that education must take 
its appropriate place in state government before the 
question of the support of public education is finally 
and satisfactorily settled. When those who created 
the state government under which we live, nearly one 
and one-half centuries ago, organized models of state 
government for the future they recognized three 
divisions of government: legislative, executive, and 
judicial. In so doing, they but copied the divisions 
recognized by those creators of the national govern- 
ment who had almost immediately preceded them. 
If the major divisions of government should be set 
out today they should be: executive, legislative, judi- 
cial, and educational. When such divisions are recog- 
nized public education will no longer be left to the 
whims of legislative appropriation, or to mercies of 
local tax levies. As the other three branches of govern- 
ment are provided for financially so will education 
receive the funds necessary to its maintenance. 

On the road to such a situation there are many 
things to be done. It is an old truth but a very real 
one that in organization there is strength. The old 
fable of the father who handed his sons the bundle of 
rods securely bound together with the direction to 
break these rods and watched his strongest sons 
struggle in vain to break the bundle is much in point. 
Equally apropos is the remainder of that fable when 
the father having unbound the sticks without effort 
breke them one by.one. For public education to reach 


the point indicated in the last paragraph the sup- 
porters of public education must have remained secure- 
ly bound together, in which situation they are un- 
breakable. The nucleus of the support of public edu- 
cation is and of right should be the workers in the 
public schools. Too long they have remained ex- 
treme individualists, a bundle unbound. Two things 
are mainly needed to secure the support of public 
education. These two things are: cooperation and. 
organization. Then these same workers become the 
bundle securely bound. The logical central agency 
of this organization is the state teachers association. 
Each county should have an active chapter vigorous in 
the championship of public education. A good motto 
for the friends of public education might well be the 
legend on the face of the state seals of Kentucky and 
Missouri: “United we stand, divided we fall.” 


In- brief summary the financial support -of public 
education depends on the acceptance by the public of 
those fundamental beliefs that in a democracy it is 
indispensable that state supported education exist free 
in regard to cost and universal in scope. This support 
further depends on the acceptance by the administra- 
tion of public funds of : complete and pitiless publicity, 
budgetary procedure, cost reports showing where each 
dollar has gone and what it has bought, and salary 
schedules not handed down but developed by the group 
concerned. And finally the adequate support of public 
education depends on public education occupying its 
rightful place among the divisions of government 
which will add it to the three traditional functions 
causing these functions of government to be: executive, 
legislative, judicial and educational. 

The most effective means of reaching this desired 
adequate support of public education lies in the closer 
organization and cooperation of the friends of public 
education—particularly referring to an increasing of 
cooperation among public school teachers. 


Needed Revision of Our Tax Laws as They Affect Education 


ITH THE PASSING of 
the doctrine of laissez- 
faire in government and 

the assumption of a larger area of 
control by the state there has arisen 
creater interest in taxation. The orpenization.) 


Q. M. SMITH 
President 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—This paper was read before the 
Public School Officers Association meeting ia Nashville, 
January 9-11, 1934, and is published by request of that 


was regarded as an evil and some- 
thing antagonistic to the exercise 
of natural rights. The moderate 
individualist regarded the govern- 
ment at most as a police power for 
the enforcement of business obli- 





transition from an individualistic : 

to a regimented form of social order increases the 
complexity of form and function of government and 
necessarily the cost of government. The operating 
expenses must be met by contributions voluntary or 
assessed from those able to pay. These contributions 
are our taxes. 

The reactionary movement during the last half of 
the eighteenth century was against over-government. 
The abuse of acquired powers and rights by the 
privileged classes led to revolt and to the development 
of the theory of extreme individualism. Government 


"gations, protecting the right to be 
free and secure in person and in property. 

So long as government was simple and limited to 
the police protection which the taxpaying property 
owner wanted and from which he received benefits, 
the problem of taxation was simple. But when the 
functions of government became extended so as to 
include numerous activities relating to the “public wel- 
fare” such as building and maintaining educational 
systems, highways and streets, public health, public 
parks and amusements, the simple problem of the an- 
nual tax became a complicated problem of public 
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finance. Today we are facing this problem in a most Registration of automobiles.-.--------- $ 3,266,709.20 
complex and acute form. The above simple analysis oor gels on stocks and bonds-------- Taaaege 
of the two theories of the function of government is Costenie acid gas tax-----_----------- 28,681.00 
given with the hope of clarifying the treatment of Motor vehicle common carriers tax---- 111,349.59 
the problem to follow (aeewee bes fec8) 5. 2s... 19,553.78 
ot ee agit Mileage 
rhe rural property owning citizenship holds strong- DROUIN aii hii ticniccecns 107,387.97 
ly to the individualistic theory of property rights and Beer tax ----------------------------- 33,746.58 
personal rights and regards the government as some- Se saeer wee: $23.073.767.27 


thing encroaching upon those rights held sacrosanct 
for generations. The most sensitive trespass on these 
sacred precincts is the inroad of the tax collector and 
the tax levying body. The only machinery with which 
the tax levying body can work is the antiquated system 
set up for an agricultural society where the theory of 
individualism was strongly entrenched and where the 
only effective tax was the property tax. This has re- 
sulted in all the antagonisms logical to the situation. 

In final analysis there is presented a picture of a tax 
weary few fretting under a worn-out system which, 
through political neglect or abuse, is compelled to 
carry the expense of a modern complex governmental 
machine. It might be compared to a model 1913 
engine placed in a 1934 de luxe chassis and body. 

The constitution of Tennessee was framed when 
the state was distinctly rural and its provisions have 
fixed a tax system for the age and conditions which 
prevailed in the state in 1870. No satisfactory modern 
revenue system can be formulated until the constitu- 
tion is revised. It specifically prohibits the income tax. 
It provides for a property tax at a uniform rate on all 
classes of property. It has been only by a liberal 
interpretation of its provisions that certain forms of 
privilege taxes have been extended to relieve the 
situation. It is only by a further liberalizing of these 
provisions that additional relief can be obtained at 
present. 

An investigation of the immediate tax situation in 
Tennessee reveals a maze of duplications and incon- 
sistencies in property evaluations, assessments, and 
evasions. Much of the public revenue is leached away 
in the process of collection and administration. This 
is true of the property tax, the poll tax, beer tax, 
and the privilege tax, and many other of the taxes 
whose purpose is social control rather than revenue 
only. 

In order to present the problem in more concrete 
form the following sources of revenue and the receipts 
for the year beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 
30, 1933, are presented. They are taken from the re- 
port of the Supervisor of Accounts and Budgets and 
from the list of the Tax Research Foundation. 


Receipts, Tennessee State Taxes July |, 1932, to 
June 30, 1933 
ee ee eM ce ee ee ee $ 637,895.03 


Privilege (County Clerks, etc.) -------- 1,016,680.21 
Insurance companies and agent’s tax_.. 1,941,108.77 
Cecperateem ‘Gnitte? <u... 238,742.03 
R.R., Tel., Tel., Power companies, etc.__ 252,150.32 
Express companies, R.R., etc.._--_--~- 14,368.99 
Building and Loan association tax__---- 20,624.00 


288,062.77 


Cempacetien emtise — 222... ce 


EN EE Cee re eee 12,242,741 71 
1,885,288.00 
364,310.54 


a a 
Inheritance and estate tax_..._----- 8. 


It requires only a casual inspection of this list to 
determine that the tax load in Tennessee is not proper- 
ly balanced. More than seventy-five per cent of the 
revenues comes from taxes on automobiles, gasoline, 
and tobacco. There is apparent satisfaction with these 
taxes because those who pay get value received in 
immediate, daily benefits. But it is generally agreed 
that these sources of revenue have reached the limit 
and if possible should be reduced. No other items 
in the list are capable of very great expansion. It 
is agreed that property tax under conditions existing 
today should be removed. 

Two essential things the tax system of Tennessee 
needs. One is the broadening of the base of taxation 
so that all of the people will share in the payment of 
taxes. The other is a greater spread of taxes over 
all commodities. 

In considering other sources of revenue some recog- 
nized principles should be followed. First, the source 
of revenue should be stable because the functions of 
government which it supports will be more stable. 
The source of revenue should be equitably distributed. 
When government is touching directly the life of 
every individual in the state and bringing direct bene- 
fits to every member of every household, it is logical 
that every one who earns and who receives these 
benefits should assist in bearing the expenses. In the 
past the proportion of potential taxpayers bearing all 
the load has been as low as twenty per cent. Any 
system that is equitable today must be supported by 
100 per cent. Another essential of an effective tax 
is flexibility. As condjtions change and one source 
of revenue begins to lag, unless the function which it 
supports is likewise flexible and can be correspondingly 
reduced, the system should provide other sources that 
may be drawn upon to support that particular func- 
tion. Another principle that should be followed is that 
as small portion of the citizen’s earning as possible 
should be taken for governmental expense. 

There are two forms of taxation that nearly fulfill 
all of the above requirements: They are the income tax 
and the sales tax. The income tax need not be con- 
sidered because of the constitutional prohibition. The 
sales tax then offers one solution to the present 
problem. 

Based on 1929 estimates of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce the total retail sales in Tennessee were 
approximately $650,000,000. Estimating shrinkage at 
25 per cent the estimated sales for 1933 are $487,500,- 
000. The state is already taxing sales amounting to 
$137,500,000 through the gasoline tax, tobacco tax, and 
other smaller items. Deducting this there remains 
approximately $350,000,000 of annual sales that may 
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he subject to sales tax. The estimated yield of a one 
per cent sales tax would be $3,500,000 annually. A 
2 per cent (average) sales tax would yield $7,000,000 
annually. 

The sales tax might even serve to replace a great 
portion of the county property tax, especially the 
school levy. This would shift the load of the tax 
from the small per cent of property owners to 100 per 
cent of the consumers and it otherwise fulfills all 
the requirements of a sound tax. It is stable. It is 
flexible. It reduces the tax to a minimum on each 
person. It is borne by the individual according to 
his ability to pay it. It has a broad base. All persons 
who benefit by the many beneficent functions of 
government have a share in paying the cost of gov- 
ernment. It reaches all classes of the population even 
the transients and tourists. It has no delinquencies. 
There is no confiscation through sheriffs’ sales. It 
eliminates the cost of assessing and reduces the cost 
of collecting. 

The sales tax would operate truly as a replacement 
tax. The tax is already being paid in another form. 
The prudent business man is already estimating all 
forms of his tax, including the property tax, in his 
cost of operation. This cost is added to his charge for 
rent or the cost of running the business next year. 
His estimates are based on the taxes for last year, 
with a safety margin added for anticipated increase in 
taxes for next year. If they are not added this safety 
margin becomes profit. Under this planning it, is 
possible for a business man to make a profit from the 
present tax system and those who trade with him pay 
the real tax bill and the profit. Under the sales tax 
replacement plan the rents can be lowered. The 
marginal guesswork can be eliminated. The tax will 
be passed directly to the purchaser and he will know 
exactly how much tax he is paying. 

The problem of collecting taxes, especially county 
taxes, is becoming greater. Delinquencies have in- 
creased from 6 per cent in 1930 to 38 per cent in 1933. 
This is based on the property tax collection made by 
the state. These delinquencies will be reduced or 
disappear with improved agricultural and business con- 
ditions. They may be reduced by shifting from an 
annual payment to the installment plan, or by substi- 
tuting a tax that will be administered on a “pay as 
vou go” plan. 

The income tax has the approval of the United 
States Government. The scale of income tax of the 
federal government and the method of administration 
are fairly well known and need not be discussed at 
length. If the state constitutional limitations can be 
removed no doubt it will be a fruitful source of 
revenue and will serve as an additional replacement 
tax. It has the possibility of meeting more nearly the 
requirements of a good tax base than the existing 
property tax and would make possible further relief 
of those forms of taxes now inequitably placed. The 
State Tax Commission made a report November 30, 
1930, which gives much detail as to the application of 
the income tax. 


The total state expenditures for education for the 
year beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 30, 1933, 
were $7,591,751.00. An average sales tax of two and 
a quarter per cent would meet this requirement. This 
tax would be scaled according to the quantity and 
character of commodities leaving necessities to carry 
the lowest rate. This would relieve other property 
of more than $7,000,000 of taxes and would operate 
as a replacement tax. It would make possible the 
elimination of the state property tax entirely and the 
reduction of more than $6,000,000 of other taxes. 

Provisions for revenue exclusively for education 
in the above list are conspicuously absent. The only 
“earmarked funds” are the property tax of 8 cents 
and the tobacco tax. The total receipts of the two 
totaled for the year $2,523,183.03. The other sources 
provided for education in the Code of 1932 are (1) 
the interest on the general school fund, (2) thirty- 
three and a third per cent of the gross revenue of the 
state, and (3) such additional funds as may be appro- 
priated by the General Assembly or may be derived 
from any state taxes levied for school purposes. The 
provision for thirty-three and a third per cent of the 
revenue is nullified by the so-called “earmarked” taxes 
for other state purposes. The schools must, therefore, 
depend upon appropriations made every two years by 
the legislature. Provisions are usually made in the 
appropriation bills that the above sources shall be first 
exhausted before additional funds may be drawn 
upon for school expenses. In final analysis, the state 
school system is operated on a budget basis and de- 
pends upon biennial appropriations. 

Those interested in a source of revenue set aside 
exclusively for education might consider extending the 
sales tax to articles other than tobacco. 


Summary 

Our government is passing rapidly through a transi- 
tion from individualism to a more complex social 
order. 

Our tax system originally designed to support a 
simple form of government has not been modified so 
as to meet the changing functions of government. 

The present situation in Tennessee requires that 
taxes on property be reduced or eliminated and that 
taxes on the few commodities bearing the burden 
already too heavy on them be replaced with new 
forms of taxes having a broader base, a more flexible 
application, greater stability, and greater ease of col- 
lection. 

The sales tax and the income tax offer the two 
forms recognized as best to meet these requirements. 

The income tax appears to be eliminated at present 
by constitutional prohibition. 

The sales tax will meet all the conditions prescribed. 
It will make possible the elimination of the state 
property tax and the reduction of the county property 
tax possibly one-third. Other state taxes now in- 
equitably levied can be reduced to an equitable status. 
[f applied to schools exclusively it will serve as an 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Routine—A Prerequisite for School Administrators 


CHOOL administrators may 

be captains of their souls, but 

that is about the only posses- 
sion left them. A recent study in ; 
Massachusetts of part of the func- 
tions of local superintendents included a check list 
of 115 duties, and Ferrell of Richmond, Kentucky, 
has a questionnaire concerning the duties of county 
superintendents that includes 455 specific headings and 
spaces are left for writing other duties that may be 
performed. With such a mass of detail it is little 
wonder that many superintendents feel they can hardly 
call their souls their own. Nor is it surprising if 
many lose themselves in the mass of detail and never 
emerge long enough or far enough to plan constructive 
growth of the systems for which they are responsible. 

Here it is that routine enters, a blessing or a curse 
as the case may be. If routine can reduce the detail 
mass of duties prescribed by law and custom to a part 
time occupation, it becomes a blessing. Then the 
superintendent may become an educational leader in 
deed and in fact as well as in theory. According to 
his ability plans may be made and the program of 
education for his system, instead of drifting, a play- 
thing of outside forces, may be guided into fruitful 
tines and real progress may result. 

If, on the other hand, the details of the routine 
established occupy all of the superintendent’s time and 
strength, progress can come only by chance, so far as 
he is concerned. He may easily find himself with 
Alice in Wonderland, running very fast to keep up. 
After years of service he may make only the feeble 
boast that the schools are as they were when he took 
office. 


This matter’ of establishing routine then becomes 
the prerequisite of success in school administration. 
For the successful superintendent it must serve as the 
basis for freedom for the real and challenging duties 
of office. Failure to put into effect a satisfactory rou- 
tine to care for necessary details, with some time to 
spare, dooms an administrator to an eternal treadmill 
or everlasting chaos. 


The following suggestions as to means of establish- 
ing routine procedures come largely from county 
superintendents who have taken work at Peabody 
College in recent years, supplemented by suggestions 
of writers in the fields of school administration and 
rural education. 


(1) A Planned Distribution of Time among the 
different types of things to be done is of great help in 
preventing too much time from being wasted on 
relatively unimportant matters. Much must be left 
undone, of course, since no superintendent has yet 
succeeded in getting everything done that he knows 
should be done. Since much must be left undone, it 
would seem wise to leave the less important things and 
see that more important ones are accomplished. While 
no one can say just what the most important things 


NORMAN FROST 


Professor of Rural Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


are, still a superintendent can make 
some estimate in advance for his 
own county. Unfortunately there 
ne Saree _. are no very good or widespread 
, studies of the time distribution of 

county superintendents and of superintendents in small 
Dr. Engelhardt gives the following 
distribution as the recommendation of 58 university 


professors.* 


school systems. 


Percentage of 


Function and Activity Time Distribution 


pO ees See es eee eee se Yo 31 
PENS ok nn hi tn ckn stip eens 
pr ene ree Mah Pe err en Mae 53 
SI, nies carta nang amir sch cena pei eee ee 12 
Un SPO 5 Se 11 
2 Se Seen ae ae Peary ee Syaees A We eee eae ae 10 


With a little adjustment of terms this distribution 
may prove helpful. Supervision should be interpreted 
as including selection and placement of teachers, school 
visitation, teachers’ meetings, organization of com- 
mittees to work on instruction or curriculum, and 
similar activities. Administration would include care 
of the school plant, purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies and equipment, and care for financial matters. 
Teaching is not feasible as a regular activity of a 
county superintendent, and the time apportioned to 
this may be reserved profitably as an emergency quota 
to be used as it may be required. Study should include 
some time for planning and study of the system as well 
as for keeping up with a few educational magazines 
and professional books. Public service will include 
conferences with patrons, public meetings, prepara- 
tion of material for publicity, etc. The clerical work 
will consist of routine keeping of records, accounts 
and of correspondence. 

(2) A Calendar Showing Dates of Important 
Activities can prove very helpful, and many of these 
can be scheduled, at least tentatively, a year in ad- 
vance. The dates for opening and closing of schools 
almost fix the time for teachers’ meetings. State re- 
ports are due at known times and definite days can 
be set aside for preparing them. School visitation 
must be done while schools are in session and specific 
days or weeks can be selected for this. Regular meet- 
ings of the board and of quarterly court can be noted 
and time set aside not only for attending, but for pre- 
paring reports and recommendations. The selection 
of teachers may be expected at particular meetings of 
the board and time must be set apart for securing and 
rating applications and preparing recommendations for 
effective presentation. Office hours on days convenient 
for patrons and teachers may be selected and set aside. 
Time for checking and attending to school plants may 
be reserved, preferably in the vacations. 

Such a calendar cannot be followed in detail; still 
it serves as a guide. The day set aside for visiting 
schools may be needed for some other purpose; if so, 


*Fred Engelhardt, Public School Organization and Admtin- 
istration, p. 115. 
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the day of visiting may be “made up” later, just as 
pupils make up work they have missed in school. The 
emergency quota of unassigned time will help make 
the calendar effective and to keep the many duties 
of the superintendent moving smoothly. 

(3) Small, Persistent Duties May Be Grouped and 
Assigned Limited Time. There are some duties that 
may be allowed to obtrude at any and all times, in- 
terrupting other things and preventing promptness. 
School supplies furnish an illustration. In some 
counties every farmer coming to the county seat is the 
potential bearer of a message from the school-teacher 
asking for a broom, a pane of glass, a joint of stove- 
pipe or a box of chalk. These people have to be seen 
and the wants of the teachers met, often at the most 
inopportune times. Such a procedure is quite un- 
necessary. The list of supplies furnished may be 
duplicated. In many counties the list is not very long. 
Three or four times a year teachers and principals 
may check on such a list the supplies needed. A few 
hours’ work on these lists will result in a definite order 
on which merchants can bid, and in the issuance of 
proper requisitions or orders on specified stores which 
can be mailed to the teachers or handed them with 
their next pay check (or warrant). 

Activities that give similar trouble are the employ- 
ment of teachers, purchase of fuel, repair of buildings, 
and promotion of children. Each of these may be 
given definite, assigned time and with the use of 
duplicated forms be held quite effectively, though 
never perfectly, within that time. 

(4) Time Limits Must Be Considered in Planning 
IVork. Lack of time is as much a limitation on the 
work which may be undertaken wisely as are bad 
roads, mountains, or lack of money. There is, for 
example, no known limit to the records that may be 
kept with some degree of profit provided space, time 
and assistance are available. There is, however, a very 
definite limit to the records a superintendent should 
attempt to keep, especially when there is no space 
available for keeping them, no time of his own or of 
assistants to spare, and not even money to pay for the 
forms on which the records should be kept. In regard 
to the records, therefore, the questions of the super- 
intendent should be: first, what records must I keep to 
comply with the law; second, how long will it take me 
to keep them in good shape ; third, if there is additional 
time available for records, which of all the possible 
records that I might keep with the available time and 
help will likely prove most useful? 

In the same way each activity must be planned 
within the limits of time and help available. Instruc- 
tional supervision in any county might occupy well and 
profitably the whole of a man’s time, but the work 
of a superintendent includes other things, and only 
about 31 per cent of his time can go for this purpose. 
Counting a working year as 300 days and a day as 
10 hours (how grand it will be when a superintendent 
can really call only 10 hours a day’s work), there are 
available for supervision of instruction 930 hours or 


93 days. The task of the superintendent, then, is 
that of using these 930 available hours to the best ad- 
vantage, and of limiting himself to approximately that 
amount. Incidentally it should be noted that most 
of this time for supervision must be available when 
schools are in session, assigning to vacation (for the 
schools, not the superintendents) much of the time 
for administration, study and planning, public service 
and clerical work. 


(5) Orderliness in the Office Is a Great Timesaver. 
By orderliness is meant the keeping of things where 
they may be preserved in working shape and be 
readily found when wanted. It is much more im- 
portant that things should be findable than that they 
should be in properly made and painted filing cabinets. 
A few dollars’ worth of pasteboard boxes may be 
made to serve. They are not so convenient as filing 
cabinets, nor so handsome. In no way are they to 
be recommended when filing cabinets are available. 
But they can be made to serve as a means of sorting 
things and keeping them fairly clean and flat. “Records 
of teachers’ certificates, 1933-34,” for example, can be 
in one box, possibly with the pay roll on top. 


The important thing is that things belonging to- 
gether should be put together, and that they should be 
found when needed. 


(6) Others than the Superintendent Should Do as 
Much of the Routine Work as Possible. A good 
administrator organizes routine to care for detail and 
to free himself for study and planning. His is the 
task of planning the routine procedures, of overseeing 
them and checking their accuracy and effectiveness. 
The actual manipulation can be performed by others. 
Iven where paid clerical help is not even a remote 
possibility, forms and records may be so planned and 
manipulated as to make others do much of the work. 
Principals should summarize reports and requisitions 
of all their teachers. Other county officials may be 
asked to keep their records in more helpful form. 
School board members, even, have been made helpful. 
Use of carbon sheets to make duplicates of records 
available for filing often helps. High school classes 
in commercial subjects may be given helpful practice 
and render real service at the same time. 

In summary, then, ability to handle routine matters 
well is a prerequisite to real success for a superin- 
tendent of schools. When no routine is established, 
chaos and its attendant stress and strain are inevitable. 
When routine planned is too elaborate for the avail- 
able time and resources, the system breaks down of 
its own weight. Where the routine procedures take 
all the time and energy available, the more important 
work of study and planning, of guidance and develop- 
ment of the schools, is impossible. The really suc- 
cessful superintendent must reduce all routine activi- 
ties to a part-time basis leaving free some time for 
improving his system. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Aims, Objectives, and Methods of the High School Course 


O PREVENT confusion 
and to bring about a simplifi- 
cation of the problem of set- 

ting up objectives to guide our 
secondary school work, it is very 
desirable to differentiate 
ideal objectives and 
working objectives. Ideal objectives should be set up 
for each secondary school, each curriculum, and each 
course of study, toward which all activity in that unit 
should focus. Working objectives should be set up 
for each lesson and for each subject and should be 
determined primarily by the interests and needs of the 
group to be served. 


between 


¢ 


specific or 


There is probably no subject, unless it is General 
Science or English, that contributes so nearly to the 
attainment of the cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation as does biology. Practically all phases of biol- 
ogy touch directly or indirectly on health. The germ 
theory of disease; modes of transmission of disease 
organisms ; community hygiene and sanitation may be 
taught as well or better in biology than in separate 
courses. The biological principles, processes, and 
knowledges involved in home making contribute di- 
rectly to worthy home membership. 

Two phases of biology teaching relate directly to 
the vocational objectives of secondary education; 
these are the guidance or exploratory phase of the 
work and the preparation for vocation phase. Many 
believe that if the exploratory functions of the junior 
high school, and the first two years of the four-year 
high school are to be fully realized, general science 
must be required and some are advocating biology. 

Toward training for citizenship biology may con- 
tribute by giving the necessary biological knowledge to 
understand such public problems as conservation of 
natural resources; the establishment of public institu- 
tions for the indigent and the establishment of proper 
laws for the regulation of marriage. There is great 
need for appreciation on the part of the public for the 
advances science has made; biology may train for such 
appreciation. 

The worthy use of leisure time is becoming more 
and more a problem in our industrial society. Biology 
trains for avocation by giving the knowledges and 
interests necessary, for the establishment of such 
hobbies as collecting, photographing natural objects, 
hiking, painting, and the like. Science content is be- 
coming increasingly prevalent in our contemporary 
literature. For a proper interpretation and apprecia- 
tion of such literature some knowledge of science is 
increasingly becoming a necessity. 


Biology may contribute to ethical character by estab- 
lishing a more adequate conception of truth; by estab- 
lishing and promoting confidence in the laws of cause 
and effect ; and by helping the pupil to acquire a rich 
inner life of 
feelings. 


appreciations, understandings and 


in Biology 


WILLIAM E. COLE 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Besides contributing to the intel- 
lectual through the acquirement, re- 
tention and use of knowledge, 
biology should teach an individual 
to think and to discuss problems 
scientifically. Lastly, biology should 
contribute to the esthetic by train- 
ing an individual to become an appreciator, preserver, 


and producer of the beautiful. 

In keeping with our philosophy of secondary edu- 
cation and what we think secondary education should 
accomplish, there are certain knowledges, skills, and 
attitudes, which we desire in the secondary school 
product to which we think biology is contributory. 
These may well be considered objectives of the biology 
course. Some of these are: 

1. To bring about in the biology class a learning sit- 
uation which will give pupils a knowledge of such bio- 
logical facts and principles as are most directly and 
obviously related to human welfare and to right living. 

2. To give pupils training in methods of gaining for 
themselves information in the field of biology. 

3. To give pupils a grasp of the few great biological 
principles or fundamentals which are common to all 
living things. 

4. To provide an acquaintance with the elementary 
laws in biology which aid in understanding those 
citizenship problems which arise in connection with 
such topics as conservation, racial improvement, animal 
repopulation, and reforestation. 

5. To provide the pupil opportunity to explore the 
various fields of the biological sciences for purposes of 
vocational and educational guidance. 

6. To correct common superstitions and ignorant 
practices. 

7. To aid pupils in acquiring an understanding of 
the common biological phenomena of their immediate 
environment and to develop in pupils the power of 
observation through a carefully directed study of the 
common biological phenomena of their environment. 

8. To train pupils to apply the knowledges, skills, 
experiences, and concepts acquired in the biology class 
to the solution of problems outside the classroom. The 
amount of transfer in biology will be governed to a 
large degree by the similarity of the elements in the 
high school and life outside. 

9. To give a working vocabulary in biology, thus 
enabling pupils to better appreciate and enjoy articles 
in current literature dealing with this subject. 

10. To teach something of the biographies of men 
who have made great discoveries in the field of the 
biological sciences is an objective worthy of careful 
consideration. 

The whole problem of local adaptation of subject 
matter in biology and the setting up of working ob- 
jectives in the biology class in terms of loca! needs 
will depend in the end for its solution upon surveys 
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of the patronage areas of high schools similar to those 
that are being carried on in our more progressive urban 
communities. We need, for our small high schools 
particularly, intimate and frequent analyses of the 
pupil population both actual and potential and its 
dominant interests and anticipated goals; of its prac- 
tical, scientific, social and occupational needs ; frequent 
analyses of at least the major activities of men and 
women of the community; and of the available and 
potential local resources that may be capitalized upon 
for educational ends. } 

With respect to methods of teaching biology a care- 
ful summary of researches on comparative methods 
of teaching biology reveals the following conclusions : 

1. From the standpoint of financial saving, the 
teacher demonstration method is favored. Many 
studies have attempted to justify this method of teach- 
ing secondary school sciences on the basis of its 
economy alone. The question should not be one of 
economy alone but a question of the relatively greatest 
merit of the teaching procedure with the smallest out- 
lay of funds and equipment possible. A better local 
adaptation of the biology course, organization on a 
seasonal arrangement, and utilization of local ma- 
terials will greatly reduce the cost of teaching this 
subject. What if it does cost twice as much per pupil 
as Ancient History or Latin, perhaps it is worth it, if 
properly taught. 

2. As a time saver for both teacher and pupils the 
teacher lecture-demonstration method is favored. 

3. For the immediate retention of information the 
lecture-demonstration method is more effective. 

4. For delayed retention, using all types of pupils, 
experiments show individual laboratory instruction 
and the individual performance of projects to be more 
effective. 

5. For delayed retention, using inferior pupils, 
neither the teacher lecture-demonstration method or 
the individual project method appears superior to the 
other. 

6. There appear to be no significant differences 
between groups of five or less and individual, methods 
of performing laboratory experiments as far as meas- 
urable results are concerned. 

7. Under close supervision by the teacher, pupil 
demonstrators seem to obtain about as good results 
as the teacher. Difficult demonstrations had best be 
performed by the teacher. Valuable pupil motivation 
is accomplished where pupils are given some oppor- 
tunity to perform some demonstration exercises or 
projects. 

8. For the development of skill in the manipula- 
tion of laboratory apparatus, the individual laboratory 
experiment method is of course superior to the teacher 
lecture-demonstration method. 

9. We are beginning to question the advisability and 
the worth of the amount of drawing that is usually 
required in biology. One study, that of Ballew of 
Northwestern, comparing by means of equated groups 
the effectiveness of laboratory exercises in high school 
zoology, with and without drawings, is interesting and 
warrants careful consideration. 


He says: 

“(1) The construction of representative drawings 
does not aid the pupil in making analytical observations 
of material under study. 

“(2) The construction of representative drawings 
does not aid the pupil in remembering observations 
made in the laboratory. This applies both to imme- 
diate retention and permanent retention. 


(3) It would seem advisable to omit representative 
drawings from laboratory procedure and to replace 
them with supplementary work, thereby enriching the 
course. Students, however, who enter biology, unable 
to observe and record their observations, may be helped 
materially through drawing. The defect lies in an 
undue emphasis on drawing to the neglect of subject 
matter which is more vital, interesting, and func- 
tional.” 


10. For the development of systematic methods of 
thinking, in so far as these may be developed in sec- 
ondary pupils, some form of teaching by projects, with 
ample opportunity given for the pupil to work out 
his own projects, is most effective. 


11. In conclusion, we may say as yet we have in- 
sufficient experimental results inherently favoring any 
one method of teaching biology. Too much depends 
upon the ability of the teacher. One teacher may be 
eminently successful using a method which another 
teacher deems exceedingly unsatisfactory. Our tests 
upon which the experimental results of different 
methods are based measure for the most part mastery 
of content. They do not test skills or measure atti- 
tudes which are desirable outcomes of high school 
science and which can best be attained through a 
liberal opportunity for the pupil to carry out, according 
to his own interests and needs, individual project work 
in biology. 


Vitalized teaching of biology does not stress dissec- 
tion, analysis and classification of plants and animals, 
but instead it stresses the study of living things with 
particular emphasis on their relation, either directly or 
indirectly, to man. Biology is by definition the science 
of life or living organisms but in all too many high 
schools and colleges it has received the touch of death 
to such a degree that pupils have shunned it. Most 
secondary school pupils sorely need, if indeed their 
proper education does not demand, a knowledge of 
biology—not necrology. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


The next annual meeting of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association will be held in Nashville March 
29, 30, and 31. 

| All local teachers associations should elect, at an early 
date, their delegates to the Representative Assembly. 
Presidents and secretaries of local associations should 

| certify these delegates to the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer by March |. Delegates to the Representative 
Assembly must be based on 1934 paid memberships. 

March 29 is the date set for the next meeting of the 
Representative Assembly. 
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The NRA and Education 


PAST few 
have 


URING THE 

months the 

carried many news stories 
concerning the NRA. The most 
significant to school people, among 
these articles, were those concerning the elimination of 
child labor. In the following article | have attempted 
to summarize, from the best information available at 
the present time, the probable effects of the NRA 


papers 


codes on our schools. 

The information used in this article has been secured 
largely from the 1930 Federal Census and_ bulletins 
released by the Federal Office of Education. The in- 
formation regarding the codes has been secured from 
a study of 877 codes which have been submitted. Only 
part of these codes have been approved. 

Only 67 codes submitted have made any provision 
for the employment of children below sixteen years 
of age. In every instance where employment of 
children below sixteen years of age is permitted, on 
juvenile jobs, it is definitely specified that such em- 
ployees shall work not more than three hours per day, 
outside of the regular school hours, or eight hours on 
Saturday. The codes further specify in every instance 
that such work shall not interfere with regular school 
attendance. 

This indicates very clearly that it is the intention of 
the codes to keep all children below sixteen years of 
age in school. According to the 1930 Census there 
were, at that time, in the State of Tennessee, 26,286 
children under sixteen years of age who were gain- 
fully employed. Economic conditions have doubtless 
reduced this number to some extent. An estimate 
made on the basis of the work permits issued in 1933 
as compared to 1930 would indicate that prior to the 
NRA nearly 20,000 children under sixteen years of 
age were regularly employed in various occupations 
in Tennessee. 

A further study of the codes shows that the em- 
ployment of persons under eighteen years of age has 
been greatly reduced, and that practically all appren- 
tices under eighteen years of age are eliminated. All 
codes studied maintain the following provision: “The 
employment of persons under eighteen years at opera- 
tions or occupations hazardous in nature or detrimental 
to health is prohibited.” 

In a number of codes the statement, “No manu- 
facturing employee shall be permitted under the age 
of eighteen years,” appears. 

In another code we find, ““No person under twenty- 
one years of age shall be employed.” 

“No person under eighteen years of age shall be 
employed in the industry” appears in a number of 
codes. 

While it is impossible at this time to determine 
definitely just how many persons under eighteen years 
of age will be thrown out of employment by the opera- 
tion of the codes, the fact that the larger part of these 


A. S. ZOERB 
State Supervisor of Trade and 


Industrial Education 


workers will be eliminated cannot 
be questioned, as is evidenced by 
the quotations listed above. gain, 


. referring to the 1930 Census, 
we find that in 1930 52,917 


children sixteen and seventeen years of age were 
out of The lack of employment oppor- 
tunity during the past three years has undoubtedly 
caused some of this group to return to school. This, 
of course, is partially offset by the fact that a number 
of employers have employed juveniles in an endeavor 
to reduce the cost of operation. 

Summarizing briefly, we find that in 1930 Tennes- 
see had 68,950 children between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age who were not in school, 62,918 of these 
were employed. A study of the occupations followed 
by the 62,918 children shows that most of them had 
regular employment. To illustrate, only 379 of this 
group were employed as newsboys. 


school. 


[ believe it safe to assume that under the operation 
of the NRA codes approximately 50,000 children be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of age. now out 
of school, will during the coming year be in one of 
two places ; on the streets, or in school. It is extremely 
undesirable socially to have them on the streets. 
Therefore, it seems that the schools should make 
preparation to provide for this group. In a large 
number of cases they will be children who don’t fit into 
the regular school program. We can safely assume 
that, as soon as they become eighteen years of age and 
the opportunity of employment is open to them, they 
will leave the schools. 

If the demands of this particular group of children 
are to be met it will be necessary for the schools to 
provide an extremely practical type of education for 
them. This group is clearly not interested in a college 
preparatory curriculum. The fact that they have been 
employed and will in practically all instances secure 
employment again, at the first opportunity, indicates 
that they will profit most by an extremely practical 
type of training. 

There is ample justification for the statement that 
the NRA will, in effect, place all industrial enterprises 
on an equal footing with respect to wages, cost of 
material, hours, equipment, and practically all other 
items entering into the cost of production except the 
personnel factor. This means that the principal re- 
maining element of competition between industries in 
a given field of production which will spell profit or 
loss, will be the human element—the knowledge, skill, 
and attitude of the workers. This will emphasize the 
importance and value of training on all levels of em- 
ployment to a degree not heretofore realized. This 
condition will offer a splendid opportunity to the 
program of public education to render a great service 
to workers and to the industries as such, and also to 
assist in a most effective way in the attainment of some 
of the larger objectives of the Industrial Recovery 
Act. 
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Honor Roll Organizations 


Local Teachers Organizations Holding 100 Per Cent 
Membership in Tennessee State Teachers Association 


County Name of Superintendent 
Dewi. <6 25s et ee O. P. Dobson 
Pre OE ht eee ee ee J. David Wheeler 
CRs oe dnc andanee B. E. Dossett 
CON in wn del adden E. H. Edwards 
CII insti csnniiabeanecce een K. P. Banks 
CI iis cts et i shentiendh Miss Ethel Hamilton 
CO ié i dinnadsmcaiees naka Edward Mayfield 
CP ini ntecdetechoenanee C. B. Pinkston 
Pawaseti.. oc EE a W. C. Dodson 
Di a a ee eee C. E. Braswell 
i os cnhan tr shins alee ttn teuhlaPaiaaemdaa J. D. Smith 
PU. nnn nincecideneiesl Enoch L. Mitchell 
ee eee Se Ramet J. C. Johnson 
EE ee G. Tillman Stewart 
| LE ae Ee Sane? L. H. Wiseman 
py eae ney ERE L. R. Schubert 
nT TCE NTT. ON J. C. McAmis 
PN ons cl nk windinklh Wesley P. Flatt 
ON. i. es neki ened C. F. Fisher 
ONG i th pidddactia Snes Miss Sue Powers 
FU iin Sic nitn cicada J. S. McMurry 
I 5 nnd cn ckcbieceeieeell A. S. Campbell 
Mk io ces cid ade ceseihd Sne oa ane C. B. Johnson 
NI satin silicon tahiti eeaalana telecon Fred J. Page 
City 
Alcoa-Maryville____-_--- V. F. Goddard-R. O. Smith 
ON cine s conc nm ieee eels nanan R. B. Reubens 
Is inseh ota cs cecwaneeieeeee C. H. Moore 
RINNE 5 an casos 5 we anemic igid hepa C. M. Walker 
SP ad ceainge oniarda ccna pe eeaeeeaaaiae Daly Thompson 
SES 30 5icneecedeaeeenen Wilbur S. Young 
eee Sy Re ee ae eae Ee T. A. Passons 
Institution President 
wt ks? er eer Bob Jones 
State Teachers College 

FO STIs. xr iinn-n2 it tanks ih Chas. C..Sherrod 
Tennessee School for the Blind_------- I. S. Wampler 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute-~--~----- Q. M. Smith 


County and City School News 


Cocke County—The Mothers’ Club of Newport is 
sponsoring a movement to supply children with needed 
school books. It is estimated that $2,000 are needed 
to supply the rural children of Cocke County with 
books which are necessary to enable them to do effec- 
tive work.—Newport Plain Talk, January 30, 1934. 

Coffee County—On February 1, Coffee County voted 
approval of a $50,000 Public Works Administration 
bond issue for new school buildings. With the proceeds 
derived from the sale of these bonds and with $24,000 
from other sources, it is planned to erect a new high 
school building at Manchester and to make improve- 
ments in the high school building at Tullahoma. 


Decatur County—Early in January the educational 
forces of Decatur County suffered a loss in the death 
of Professor J. R. Duck. Mr. Duck had taught in the 
elementary schools of the state for 52 successive years. 
He was a devoted teacher and left a host of loyal 
friends. 

Henderson County—Uniform examinations for pro- 
motion from the grammar school to high school will 
be given in Henderson County March 22 and 23.—’ 
Lexington Progress, February 2, 1934. 

Lincoln County—Fayetteville has availed itself of 
Federal Emergency aid for education and has estab- 
lished a school for children of pre-school age. This 
school operates under the supervision of Miss Ellen 
Graham. The enrollment to date is 59.—Nashville 
Banner (special), February 4, 1934. 

Montgomery County Clarksville was recently 
allotted $14,000 by the Public Works Administration 
with which to erect a new elementary school building. 


Robertson County — Representatives of the State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, headed by Dr. T. J. 
Golightly, recently administered standardized mental 
and achievement tests to the pupils in all the units of 
the Springfield public school system above the third 
grade and to the seniors in high school. This testing 
program is a part of the work sponsored by the State 
Educational Commission. 


Chattanooga—O. C. Kirkman, Superintendent of 
the Chattanooga Technical and Vocational School, re- 
ports an enrollment of approximately 800 pupils, ex- 
clusive of extension class enrollment. Seventy-five 
adults have enrolled for courses involving the funda- 
mentals in English. Twelve of the teachers in this 
school are paid by the federal government.—Chatta- 
nooga Times, February 2, 1934. 

Knoxville—Reports indicate that the city of Knox- 
ville is to receive $493,000 of Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds with which to erect new school buildings. 





Brewer Heads Public School Officers 
Association 
At its annual meeting in Nashville, January 

9, 10, and I1, the Public School Officers Asso- 

ciation, the Department of Superintendence, 

chose the following officers for 1934: 

President—J. L. Brewer, Principal Polk County 
High School. 

Vice President—W. H. Waters, County Superin- 
tendent, Lebanon. 


Secretary—R. N. Chenault, Principal Tullahoma | 
High School. 


Assistant Secretary—Maude Holman, State De- 
partment of Education. 


Treasurer—Claude J. Bell, Nashville. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 

The question of federal aid for public schools is 
not a new one. Its desirability has been argued pro 
and con for years. The developments of fiscal nature 
during the last half decade have again brought this 
question to the fore. It is no longer an academic 
question. The present emergency in public education 
clearly demonstrates the inability of state and local 
units to meet and adequately handle the issue. The 
federal government must render immediate fiscal aid 
to the public school system of the nation or else stand 
by and witness its general breakdown in great areas 
of this country. The question now is not should the 
federal government render emergency financial aid to 
the schools but rather how much and how quickly 
this aid can be given. 

In a republic such as ours, where it is the expressed 
purpose of the government, through its organic law, 
to insure, among other things, domestic tranquillity 
and to promote the general welfare, glaring inequali- 
ties in the educational opportunities of its children 
should not be allowed to remain long uncorrected. 
That there now exist great inequalities in this regard 
among the several states is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. This situation results not so much from choice 
on the part of the people of the several states as from 
a complex of physical factors falling outside the will 
of the people. 

It is the manifest duty of the several states to 
provide the richest educational experience possible 
for their children. Their ability to provide appropriate 
educational opportunities varies, however, in direct 
proportion to their wealth. Unfortunately, many states 
have not made their tax systems flexible enough to 
enable them to tax all wealth for public purposes. This 
fact coupled with the fact that some states are much 
more wealthy than others helps to make most un- 
equal the educational opportunities of the school chil- 
dren of the nation. The baneful effects of the depres- 
sion have tended to make the poor states poorer. In 
some quarters, even in times of prosperity, it has 
always been difficult to keep the schools open for a 
period of even eight months. Now, these states are 
seeing many of their schools either closed or kept 
open for unreasonably short terms. In other states, 
where more wealth exists, the schools are kept open 
the usual time but have been forced greatly to restrict 
their programs of work. During this emergency the 
government should provide an equalization fund to 
aid these poorer areas until such time as the states 
themselves can remedy the situation. 

It was stated above that great variation exists in 
the relative ability of the several states to provide 
education for their children. This variation in ability 
results in gross inequality with respect to school privi- 


leges. The extent of this inequality of state educa- 
tional programs is indicated by the following figures: 


Wealth Expenditures 
Per Child, Per Child, 
State Ages 6 to 17. Ages 6 to 17, 1930* 

| meer. aT $183.95 
ee ne ee 3,978.00 39.87 
District of Columbia__--____ 21,348.58 183.53 
| a ae ee 4,083.45 45.44 
TI sete 19,163.89 135.88 
Sots Carolina ............ 4,549.10 43.60 
gett ae aes eee eae 18,842.24 109.10 
I See ae ee ee 4,853.30 34.52 
| aes eee 17,633.83 126.14 
North Carolina ............ 5,007.08 55.40 
ae eee ee 6,337.10 47.00 





*Figures taken from U. S. Census and U. S. Department 
of Interior, Office of Education. 

The Federal Government should provide fiscal aid 
for the public schools not only for the purpose of re- 
ducing to a minimum inequalities now existing in 
public school programs but also for the purpose of 
enabling the schools to cope with their present crisis. 
This crisis is not fancied but is very real. Already 
some 2,600 schools have actually closed. It is esti- 
mated that by April Ist of this year 20,000 schools 
will be closed. The total school budget for elementary 
and secondary schools for the school year 1933-34 
will be $563,000,000 less than it was for 1930, yet the 
number of children to be taught in the high school 
alone has increased by approximately 1,000,000. School 
building is at a standstill. There is approximately 
seventy-five per cent less school building going on 
now than in 1930. 

There is ample reason to believe that the schools 
which are able to keep open their doors are finding it 
impossible to do the quality of work which they have 
hitherto done. Many children are unable to buy text- 
books; boards of education have, in many instances, 
employed teachers with low qualifications; faculties 
have been reduced in number, thereby increasing the 
size of classes to be taught; and, finally, many educa- 
tional services previously rendered by the schools, such 
as kindergartens, music, art, evening classes, and the 
like, have been discontinued. 

In addition to the foregoing burdens which now 
rest upon the schools, the morale of the teachers has 
been taxed to the breaking point because of financial 
difficulties. These difficulties are traceable to one 
of two causes. Either teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced to a point below a living wage or their salaries 
have been paid only in part or not at all. According 
to reports emanating from the office of the National 
Education Association, approximately 200,000 public 
school teachers are this year receiving less than $750, 
the amount paid factory workers under the Blanket 
Code. Approximately 85,000 teachers are receiving 
less than $450 annually and 45,000 teachers are receiv- 
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ing less than $300 annually. States, counties, cities, 
and special school districts now stand indebted to 
teachers in an amount approximating $40,000,000 in 
back pay for instructional service. 

There are those who object to federal aid to schools 
on the ground that government aid means government 
control. This country stands committed to a public 
school system through the secondary school maintained 
for all at the expense of all. Certainly our represen- 
tatives in Congress have the wisdom and resourceful- 
ness to work out a plan of federal aid for schools in 
which the element of control can and will be acceptable 
to the several states. The state and local school units 
can well afford to yield to some federal control, if 
necessary, if by so doing the inequalities in school 
burdens and in school programs can be reduced to a 
minimum. It would seem wiser by far to have good 
school programs equitably financed with some federal 
fiscal control than to have poor school programs in- 
equitably financed with exclusive local control. If it 
is sound public policy for the federal government to 
render fiscal aid, as an emergency measure, to industry, 
banks, agriculture, and labor on the basis of their 
respective needs and thereby reduce to a minimum 
economic inequalities irrespective of local or state 
lines, it would seem wise for it to do the same for 
public service institutions such as the American public 
schools. 

The federal government should not wait longer in 
lending emergency aid to the schools for the purpose 
of bringing order out of threatening chaos. The public 
school is the agency upon which our people depend 
to acquaint their children with our national ideals, 
our traditions, and our culture. Upon this institution 
we rely for the right sort of physical, social, civic, 
moral, and intellectual training of our children. The 
opportunity for a generation of school children to get 
this nationally desirable training can come but once. 
The federal government must see—it cannot afford 
to do otherwise—that the present generation of school 
children shall not be lost. This generation of school 
children must not bear a disproportionate part of the 
financial burden, in lost educational opportunity, occa- 
sioned by the depression. The government should pro- 
vide, immediately, such emergency fiscal aid for our 
public schools as is necessary to maintain them on a 
reasonable basis. 

e 


THE AMERICAN LEGION ON EDUCATION 

The men who constitute the membership of the 
American Legion, or the men who served in that 
world-wide struggle out of which came the American 
Legion, as an organization, know the practical value of 
education quite as well as any other group of laymen 
in the country. Likewise, both from the experience of 
many, and from first-hand observation, these men 
know much of the handicaps and other evil effects 
resulting from a lack of education. Because of their 
intimate knowledge of the great need of an appro- 
priate educational program for this country and be- 
cause they know the dangers that now beset public 


education in America, these men have taken a definite 
stand on this matter. The Legion, through Russell 
Cook, Director of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion, speaks as follows on education: 

“Tt is of immediate importance that American Le- 
gion Posts throughout the nation give consideration to 
the critical situation in the schools which, in many 
communities, are entirely closed and which in others, 
have been so crippled by so-called economies as to 
make it impossible to do effective or satisfactory work. 
The American Legion believes that ‘The security and 
perpetuity of this nation depend upon the patriotic 
education of its youth.’ The critical situation of our 
schools presents one of the best opportunities that has 
ever come to American Legionnaires to perform con- 
structive and valuable service to the community, state, 
and nation.” 

Tennessee legionnaires can render valuable service 
to the public schools of the state by: 

1. Seeking and securing their own election to the 
County Court where they can champion the cause of 
public education locally or by encouraging other good 
men to do so. 

2. Serving, if given the chance, on county, city, or 
special district boards of education. 

3. Encouraging competent and reliable legionnaires 
to offer for election to the General Assembly or by the 
promotion of the candidacy of other good men for 
such office. 

4. Promoting, as private citizens, an appropriate 
educational program for their county, city, or school 
district. 

® 


A UNITED FRONT 

At last Tennessee’s educational forces are united. 
Heretofore the eastern and western sections of the 
state have maintained strong but uncoordinated edu- 
cational organizations. Likewise, the Public School 
Officers Association has maintained its identity. It 
has exerted a tremendous influence in shaping the 
educational policies of the state. Yet it has had no 
working arrangement with the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation or with the sectional associations. The Middle 
Tennessee Teachers Association allowed itself to be 
swallowed up by the state organization. Now the 
situation is changed. The Middle Tennessee Teachers 
Association has been revived and reorganized. The 
State Teachers Association now includes three divi- 
sional groups, each maintaining its own identity. These 
divisional groups will be known, hereafter, as the 
Eastern Section, the Middle Section, and the Western 
Section of the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 
In addition, the Public School Officers Association, 
the parent public school organization in the state, at 
its annual meeting in Nashville, January 9-11, 1934, 
identified itself with the state-wide organization and 
will be known, hereafter, as the Public School Officers 
Association, the Department of Superintendence, of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Message from the President 


EGINNING | several 

ago sporadic efforts 

been made to unite the vari- 
ous educational organizations of 
the state into one active, vigorous 
State Educational Association for the better promo- 
tion of public education. The movement to this end 
took definite form in 1930 and in April, 1933, was 
made possible by the adoption of a new constitution 
for the organization known as the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. In compliance with its pro- 
visions this constitution was inaugurated in Nashville 
on the 16th of December, 1933. Now the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association is composed of the Western 
Section which meets in Memphis; the Middle Section 
which meets in Nashville; the Eastern Section which 
meets in Knoxville; and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Superintendence—of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association — which 
meets in Nashville. This union of all the educational 
workers of the state will bring the support and influ- 
ence of more than ten thousand teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents to a program requiring adequate 
financial support for Public Education. 

The new constitution requires a full-time executive 
secretary-treasurer to edit and publish a school journal 
and other literature necessary for the information of 
the members of the association and to encourage the 
continuous support of the organization. 


years 
have 





In compliance with the provisions of the constitution 
the Administrative Council has elected an executive 
secretary-treasurer for a term of three years, beginning 
last January first. Notice of this selection was sent, 
under date of January 3, 1934, to all the members of 
the Representative Assembly. For the information 
of all the members of the Association that notice is 
reproduced herewith: 


TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
B. O. Duacan, President 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
January 3, 1934. 
The Administrative Council of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association has selected W. A. Bass, for- 
merly State High School Supervisor, to be Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association for a term of 
three years, beginning immediately. 
This selection was made for three reasons: 


First. Since the creation of the office of Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer at the April, 1933, meeting of 
the Association, there has been a consistent demand in 
every section of the state that Mr. Bass be placed in 
this position. 

Second. His wide-ranging experience and intimate 
knowledge of educational conditions and needs of the 
state admirably fit him for the work to be done. 


B. O. DUGGAN 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Third. Mr. Bass very probably 
knows personally more Tennessee 
administrators, principals, an d 
teachers than any other person in 
the educational field. This ac- 
quaintance with the personnel makes it possible for 
him to move forward at once in the campaign for 100 
per cent membership of the educational workers in 
the State Teachers Association. 

It is essential to the welfare of public education in 
Tennessee that its friends, both in school work and 
other occupations, give united support and cooperation 
in promoting remedial educational legislation in 1935. 
Especially is it necessary that all teachers and school 
workers lay aside personal feelings and prejudices and 
whole-heartedly cooperate in the interest of public 
education, thereby promoting their own interests along 
with those of the state. 

It should be stated here that Mr. Bass was in no 
sense a candidate for this office, neither was he urged 
on the Administrative Council by other than public 
school superintendents, principals, and teachers. His 
choice by the Council was unanimous. The members 
of the Council have the utmost confidence in Mr. 
Bass’s ability, his integrity, his loyalty to duty, and his 
independence of character. 


y 


° 
NEEDED REVISION OF OUR TAX LAWS 


(Continued from page 7) 
“earmarked” fund for education which will provide 
a certain, equitable, minimum source of revenue de- 
rived from every person receiving the benefits of 
Tennessee’s school system. 
Recommendations 

Revisions of the laws to effect the following: 

1. Provide for a State Tax Commission that will 
make all property assessments, collect and publish in- 
formation on sales, incomes and ail business trans- 
actions in the state necessary for determining sources 
of public revenue, said Commission to have power to 
fix the property tax rate, with such limitations as may 
be necessary. 

2. Provide laws for the payment of property taxes 
on a quarterly basis. 

3. Provide for quarterly published statements of 
receipts and expenditures of public funds. 

4. Abolish all fees for the collection and expendi- 
tures of public funds. Place the officers under ade- 
quate bond and fix their qualifications and salaries to 
insure efficiency. 

5. Enact a general sales tax that will make possible 
the elimination of the state property tax and twenty- 
five per cent of the county property tax. 


6. Start appropriate legislation that will lead to an 
amendment to the state constitution providing for a 
classification of property and an income tax. 
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Evidences of Progressive Practices in the Elementary School 


HE EYES of a nation are 
now turned on our state as 
one of those in the heart of 

the Tennessee Valley. How do we 


MRS. EULA A. JOHNSTON 


Supervisor of Hamilton County 
Elementary Schools, Chattanooga 


to be used asa play corner ; a reading 
table and books with beautiful pic- 
tures; a printing press or type- 
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measure up in this or that? How 

have we progressed from the Traditional School of 
the past to this age of the Progressive School? Where 
are we, as individual teachers, along the line between 
the Traditional School methods and the New School 
practices? Do we believe in child restraint or child 
freedom; teacher initiative or pupil initiative; the 
school as a workshop, a home, a laboratory or the 
school as a place to learn lessons and recite them to 
the teacher? Do we teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, history, language as school sub- 
jects or do we use these as tools with which the child 
may learn more of the world about him? 


How do we teach? Do we stimulate the child to 
want to learn? Is the pupil response the kind that is 
causing the child to think, to evaluate, to grow? Is 
he becoming more or less self-centered? Does he meet 
his problems and solve them independently for the 
good of all concerned? The teacher must set the stage, 
shift the scenery and allow the child to act. May I 
give two examples that will illustrate what I mean by 
teacher stimulus that may result in poor or good pupil 
response? A group of first grade children was ready 
to dramatize a story. Teacher stimulus: “Who wants 
to play this part?” Pupil response: A flutter of hands 
wildly waved and, an audible vocal response of “Let 
me, Miss A—, let me.” The teacher chose one of the 
group and repeated the question and the children re- 
peated the same demonstration until all characters 
were chosen, after which the dramatization went for- 
ward. A second group of first grade children in the 
same school was ready to dramatize a story. Teacher 
stimulus: “What characters do we need to play this 
story?” Pupil response: Children named characters 
mentioned in the story while the teacher listed them on 
blackboard. Teacher stimulus: “What else do we 
need to play this story?” Pupil response: Children 
planned the stage properties. Teacher stimulus: “Who 
would make a good person for the first character?” 
Pupil response: Two children were suggested and 
voted on by class. 

Which set of responses was more desirable? Why? 
The answer is obvious, the reason also is obvious. As 
teachers do we plan the stimulus that will bring about 
desirable responses ? 


How may we approach the problem in order that 
the response may be a creative self-expression on the 
part of the child? The teacher may use as stimuli: 
the story hour; pictures; poems; a book marked and 
placed on the reading table ; some empty boxes, a saw, 
a hammer, some nails; some colors, an easel; a sand 
table ; some movable furniture ; a fish bowl with fish in 
it: a rabbit house ; some bulbs, a bowl; a bulletin board 
where schoolroom news is posted ; a corner of the room 


collections made; clay, Indian pot- 
tery; a picture frame in which different pictures may . 
appear frequently; a space at the blackboard to draw 
panel pictures, colored chalk; a vase of flowers on 
the teacher’s desk, some potted plants. Any school 
may have most of the above materials suggested. A 
limiting factor might be space, but the teacher who 
cares will even meet this difficulty by borrowing a 
corner from hall or cloakroom. 


Materials are necessary but it is interesting to note 
that the most important materials are those within the 
reach of every school. The best of the suggested list 
is inexpensive and may be often used, in fact may be 
in constant use. Such materials are necessary for 
creative self-expression but more important than ma- 
terials is the freedom to use materials. Cooperative 
room or school activities furnish many opportunities 
for experiences in social situations. Some suggestions 
are: Planning together an assembly program, in 
which all are working together to execute the plans 
made by the whole group in conference with the 
teacher ; class trips to collect data that will help solve 
problems set up in elementary science studies, in which 
children are as a class and as individuals learning to 
approach a problem in a scientific manner, thus getting 
joy in observation and learning that it pays to investi- 
gate, test and experience first hand before assembling 
materials for permanent use; creating a play or a 
poem based on some familiar and interesting study ; 
the writing of a school paper where each room makes 
its own contribution; a bird study club; a book club; 
a school-beautiful club ; a Christmas party ; a Mother’s 
Day party; a school fair. Such activities may include 
the whole school and even the community as in the 
case of the last named of which we may have more 
to say later. 


“Experience is the best teacher” is an old adage 
familiar to us all. It has, however, been quoted more 
often than it has been practiced. We, as teachers, may 
glibly repeat it and fail utterly to apply it in our 
teaching. Is it because its real truth is known only 
when accumulating experiences have given wisdom to 
the old and fitted them to give advice?» However that 
may be, our schools have been slow to incorporate 
this well known truth into their daily program. 
There are still parents who send their children to 
school not to get experiences, but to learn.. There are 
teachers who teach facts instead of leading children 
into experiences through which they will learn in the 
most natural way. 

Teachers have been hampered so long by the tradi- 
tional idea of teaching. “Think of children with 
folded arms, eyes to the front, putting up a hand for 
begrudged permission to move, chanting lessons in 
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unison, forty or fifty eyes glued to an identical para- 
graph while a halting reader at the front limps pain- 
fully through sentences already too familiar to be 
interesting.”* This picture given us by Rugg is too 
modern, too familiar to most of us, to be termed 
obsolete. Think further with me of a more modern, 
more common lesson assignment by pages. The only 
requirement being to learn it and repeat it to the 
A “pouring in” process and a “pumping out” 
process as well. Children either learn these assign- 
ments or they do not learn them. Those who choose 
to learn them are termed “bright pupils,” but those 
who refuse to learn them are “hopeless.” 


teacher. 


Recently I witnessed a sixth grade group discussing 
Russia. A problem had been set. Materials had been 
gathered that would contribute toward the solution 
of this problem. Children had listed the questions 
necessary to its solution. The teacher sat with them 
and talked with them as one of the group. The 
problem was wide in its scope and called for purpos- 
ing, planning, executing and evaluating. This was 
truly a gripping experience which brought satisfaction 
and success. Because of this, the class was stimulated 
to raise new problems and look up more data about 
Russia. 

Life situations furnish abundant experiences that 
may be used in our teaching. Activity is fundamental- 
ly a part of the child’s very existence. He learns to 
do by doing. He learns not by anything outside of 
himself but he learns because of an inner urge to solve 
some problem that has been a real problem in a real 
situation, a problem that is his problem, a situation that 
is his own. 

The experiences chosen must be carefully evaluated 
by the criteria educators have set up. They must be 
chosen from life. They must be within the compre- 
hension of the child. They must be difficult enough 
to offer a challenge. They must give opportunity for 
real life situations filled with possibilities of many and 
varied activities that furnish opportunity for creative 
expression, for child purposing, for child planning, 
for child executing and for child evaluating. By this 
means the child will have joy in the process and he 
will experience satisfaction in the successful solution 
of his problem. 

A bright, young college graduate admitted that she 
was teaching her first grade as she was taught. She 
was relying on her memory of procedures of her first 
year in school to guide her teaching methods some 
fifteen years later. If we teach as we were taught, 
we are many years behind the New School. 

What outcomes should we expect from our teaching 
or from the pupil’s learning? Does the child love 
school or does he hate it? Does he cooperate? Is he 
happy while at work? Does he share responsibility 
well? What kind of working habits has he? Does 
he measure up to his grade standard in skills? How 


does he meet emergencies? Is he easily discouraged? 
Does he express himself freely and clearly? Does he 
respect the rights of others? Is he orderly, truthful, 


*Rugg and Shumaker, “The Child Centered School.” 


accurate? Does he work independently? Does he play 
well, sleep well, eat well? Does he come to school 
clean? Does his conduct show any emotional un- 
balance? Does he need special help anywhere? Have 
I provided for all of his needs? These and many more 
questions may determine the general outcomes of our 
experiences with the child. We, as teachers, should 
be more interested in such outcomes of the learning 
process than we are in the number facts or reading 
skills the child has acquired. Both are important. The 
one shows itself in character traits and attitudes; the 
other, in tools and skills. Both are necessary to 
enable the child to contribute more to life and to 
have a bigger share in life’s experiences. 

As the new school stands for creative activity on 
the part of the child and the teacher it likewise makes 
creative supervision imperative. The supervisor must 
study the school program with the new school in mind. 
If the teacher in the new school is to realize her maxi- 
mum growth, the supervisor must stimulate and direct 
her in very much the same way that the teacher 
stimulates and directs the child in her classroom. As 
there has been a shift from the domineering, auto- 
cratic type of teacher, to the teacher who stimulates 
and directs the child to purposeful activity, so will it 
be necessary that the type of supervision be shifted to 
meet the needs of the new school and the new teacher. 
The teacher like the child will learn to do by doing. 
Such supervision is a challenge to the teacher. It 
leads her to inquire, investigate, and question until 
she is able to evolve for herself a commendable stand- 
ard of excellence. 

The superintendent, supervisors, principals and 
teachers are all jointly concerned with the improve- 
ment of instruction. Each should have a part in the 
construction of the school program. By this co- 
operative endeavor each may share his peculiar con- 
tribution with all and thus enrich the program. Such 
a program should include clearly defined objectives. 
These objectives should be a result of a careful study 
of the school and the community to determine the 
immediate needs. 

The following is an example of a Supervisory Pro- 
gram as worked out in a county system of this state. 
It will show the objectives stated, some supervisory 
activities for the accomplishment of these objectives 
and some agencies through which the objectives may 
be realized. 

Objective i 

A testing program that will emphasize individual 
needs. 

Suggested means of accomplishing: 


1. Use a county-wide testing program to diagnose 
cases needing remedial work. 

2. Make graphs that show individual and class 
needs. 


os) 


Group class for purposes of drill in these sub- 
jects. 

4. Plan remedial work that will meet the need of 
individuals and groups. 
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Objective Il 

Provision for greater pupil activity—creative work 
that will contribute towards the education of the whole 
child. 

Suggested means of accomplishing : 

1. A flexible program that will make for greater 

pupil activity. 

2. Integration of subject matter around a central 
theme or problem. 

Greater pupil initiative in setting up goals, in- 

itiating means, conducting research. 

4. Awakening the child’s interest in his own prog- 
ress and promoting in him a feeling of responsi- 
bility for his own success. 

5. Supplying the child with materials that will 
stimulate him to creative activity. 

6. Encouraging the child-made checking devices so 

that he may set for himself standards and thus 

make his learning intrinsic. 

Stimulating and directing the child to form 

better habits of work so that he will make the 

best use of his time. 

8. Giving opportunity for class conferences and 
undirected periods in which the teacher is one 
of the group. 

9. Directing attention to the mental attitudes of the 
child. Stimulating, directing and encouraging a 
happy outlook on life, a greater joy in the things 
around him, and an appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, friendships and humor. 


o>) 


NI 


Objective Ill 
The revision of our present course of study. 
Suggested means of accomplishing : 
1. Committees chosen from teachers, principals, and 
supervisors to outline policies. 
2. Opportunity given for study of procedures of 
curriculum development. 
3. Criticism of the present course of study invited. 
4. Findings submitted to expert authority for fur- 
ther criticism. 
Objective IV 
To measure the value of supervision to the com- 
munity. 
Suggested means of accomplishing: 
1. Making studies of adults in adult schools. 
2. Making studies of adult participation in group 
conference programs. 
Making studies of the direct influence of the 
school activities on the community. 


w 


Objective V 
To promote the best type of publicity. 
Suggested means of accomplishing : 
1. Give to the public results of the studies made. 
2. Acquaint the public with supervisory program 
through local papers. 


The supervisory activities through which the ob- 
jectives as stated were accomplished : 

Educational Conferences: At the beginning of the 
year, the superintendent calls a conference of super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. At this time plans and 
policies are formulated. 

General Teachers Meetings: These are planned 
strictly for professional growth and with the objectives 
in mind. The teachers are free to choose their courses. . 
The instructor of each group is also chosen by the 
teachers. 

Group Conferences: Several series of group con- 
ferences are planned for the year. Here opportunity 
is provided for teachers and principals to become 
familiar with better procedures through observation 
of carefully planned demonstration lessons. These 
demonstrations are based on some underlying princi- 
ple, some need as indicated in the year’s objectives, 
or as found in supervisory visits and conferences. The 
situation is a natural one since the demonstrations are 
given in different schools, taught usually by grade 
teachers. The teachers are furnished previously some 
suggestive questions relating to the day’s work and are 
asked to be able to give their reactions to each lesson 
in a conference period that follows the morning’s 
classroom observation. In this conference the teachers 
are divided into groups and free discussion of the out- 
growths of the work is encouraged. The supervisors, 
the superintendent and the chairman of the board of 
education all take part in directing various groups in 
their discussions. The findings of these conferences 
are summarized by the supervisor and given to the 
teachers in the nature of a “Follow-Up” letter. In 
this letter the teacher activities that may be regarded 
as outcomes of the day’s work are clearly defined. 

Community Meetings: A section of the group con- 
ferences is made up of adults from the communities 
represented by the teachers attending the conference. 
It is the purpose of this group to acquaint themselves 
with the plans and policies of those concerned in the 
education of their children. They are getting a better 
understanding of the supervisory program and are 
being made to feel that the child’s education is a result 
of his experiences in the home as well as in the school. 

Visits: The supervisors spend the major part of 
their time in the field. Their visiting schedule is care- 
fully planned in advance but it is subject to change. 
On these visits the supervisors observe the work of 
the teacher and teach demonstration lessons for her, 
when necessary. Sometimes, at the request of ' the 
teacher, the supervisor works with the children on 
some problem. Sometimes these visits are to give 
individual reading tests to problem cases. The work 
of these visits varies according to the specific problems 
brought up at the last group conference and sum- 
marized and interpreted into Teacher and Pupil Ac- 
tivities in the “Follow-Up Letter.” 

Individual Conferences: As soon after the visit as 
possible a conference is planned with the teacher. 
This is always a friendly statement and discussion of 
the problem. Together, in the light of the situation, 
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teacher and supervisor work toward its solution. This 
personal interview between teacher and supervisor 
furnishes a _ splendid opportunity to discover the 
teacher’s ambition, and to stimulate and encourage her 
along certain lines of endeavor. Sometimes, it may 
be easier for the supervisor to solve a problem than to 
lead the teacher to solve her own problem; to teach a 
lesson would be relatively easy, for the supervisor, but 
such a procedure might not give the teacher the key 
to the situation. The supervisor’s place is to stimulate 
and direct the teachers to solve their own problems. 
The teacher thus dealt with will welcome frank and 
constructive criticism. She will discuss enthusiastical- 
ly her plans and her discoveries and will approach her 
work in the best attitude. She will get joy, sheer joy, 
out of growing. She has discovered the secret of 
Creative Teaching. 

Findings derived from experimental studies as to 
the value of such a cooperative program justify us in 
arriving at very definite conclusions regarding the out- 
comes as affecting the growth of the child, the growth 
of the teacher and the influence on the community. 


The growth of the child as shown by studies made 
has evidenced itself in marked improvement of pupil 
achievement; the progress of pupils through the 
grades; the changed attitudes of children toward 
school in their conduct in school, more regular at- 
tendance, less retardation ; in a larger per cent continu- 
ing in school through the grades; the influence on 
out-of-school life of children as shown by home and 
community projects, wiser use of leisure, choice of 
books read and better health practices. 

The growth of the teacher has evidenced itself 
through increased teacher interest ; better preparation 
for the job: seeking supervisory assistance; doing 
creative teaching; collecting and arranging teaching 
materials; in the improved achievement of children 
who work happily under her direction. 

It has definitely made itself felt in the life of the 
community as shown by an increased interest in the 
school plant; a better understanding of the school 
program which has led to a cooperative set-up between 
school and home. 


Present Educational Conditions in Tennessee 


HE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION wishes _ to 


WALTER D. COCKING 


State Commissioner of Education 


Tennessee Educational Commission 
The work of the Tennessee Edu- 
cational Commission is going for- 





take this opportunity to con- ic, 
gratulate the school people of the 
state on their new organ, “The Tennessee Teacher.’ 
It should fulfill a long felt need of the schools. He 
wishes to take this earliest opportunity to present to 
the school people of the state through its pages a 
bird’s-eye view of school conditions existing in the 
state. 

This has been a most strenuous year to school people 
throughout the state. Due to the economic conditions 
prevailing everywhere, teachers have been working 
under tremendous handicaps. Nevertheless, they have 
carried on in a most splendid manner. Some en- 
couragement has come in that all of the state’s past 
obligations are being discharged monthly. This has 
provided teachers with some of the money due them 
for past services rendered, and has also meant that 
they have received some return for their services this 
year. 

On the other hand, salaries to teachers this year are 
much too low. Yet, teachers generally have continued 
to give their efforts to the cause of the children of the 
state. It is to be hoped that a greater financial reward 
is in store for them in the years immediately before us. 

It is encouraging to note that, at the time of writing 
this article, February first, not a single school in the 
state has closed. Reports reaching our office indicate 
that most schools this year will be open for the normal 
term. 

In the remainder of this article I have attempted to 
present a brief picture of several of the main school 
movements which are under way in the state. 


’ 


ward rapidly. Over fifteen hundred 
people are actively engaged in aiding the Commission 
in gathering, tabulating and analyzing of data. Facts 
of all kinds which have a bearing upon the educational 
situation in the state are being gathered and put in 
form for the consideration of the Commission. The 
school people of the state and others have responded 
in a most splendid manner to the request of the Com- 
mission tor assistance. 

The work has now reached the point where it is 
possible to predict the future progress of the work 
It is confidently believed that 
all facts necessary will be before the Commission by 
the first of April. All committee reports should be 
in the hands of the Commission on or before the first 
of May. 
ready for submission now. 


of the Commission. 


In fact, the first major committee report is 
The Commission will un- 
doubtedly find it possible to complete its report by 
July 1. 
Elementary Schools 

Regardless of the «idely recognized detrimental 
effects of the economic crisis in the field of elementary 
education, many bright spots are to be found. There is 
evident throughout the state an effort on the part of 
elementary teachers and school officials to improve the 
quality of teaching. An increasing number of teachers, 
principals, and superintendents are showing an interest 
in the development of courses of study and in the 
securing of worth-while professional books and read- 
ing materials. 
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Reading programs covering the first four grades 
have been organized in Sullivan, Washington, Maury, 
Crockett, and Montgomery counties. In the counties 
of Hamilton, Davidson, Knox, Shelby, Carter, and 
Madison an excellent type of work is being done by 
elementary school supervisors. Carter County has for 
some years had an elementary supervisor, but this is 
the first year that Madison County has provided such 
supervision. This progressive step in a period of 
economic depression is to be highly commended. 

These, and other similar facts, indicate a definite 
upward trend in the quality of elementary education 
in Tennessee, in spite of the serious handicaps created 
by the drastic reductions in financial support. 


High Schools 

In spite of heavy reductions in salaries and long 
months of no pay, it is gratifying that Tennessee’s high 
school teachers remain steadfastly at their tasks and 
manifest a fine spirit of willingness to use their ener- 
gies in the preservation of secondary education in this 
state. The high schools generally have had the ad- 
vantage of trained and properly certificated teachers 
for practically all teaching positions. Equipment has 
been supplied for all departments, Science, Home Eco- 
nomics, Library, etc., not in as generous amounts as 
are needed, it is true, but in sufficient amounts to 
insure a reasonable standard of work. 


Much hope is derived from the endeavors of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission to obtain a true 
picture of the state’s educational condition and to plan 
a new program. Another cause for renewed courage 
is the fact that the citizenry of Tennessee is fast 
awakening to the needs of its schools. This awaken- 
ing will be reflected, it is believed, in the personnel of 
the sixty-ninth General Assembly and should result in 


a legislative group determined, as never before, to. 


place Tennessee’s schools on a safer and more ade- 
quate footing. 
Colleges 

College programs have been severely curtailed be- 
cause of a lack of funds. All state maintained col- 
leges have experienced drastic cuts in legislative ap- 
propriations, some of them suffering as much as a 
63 per cent reduction in their budgets. The annual 
budgets of the three teachers colleges and the Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute were reduced from 
$150,000 for each institution to $56,000. The annual 
budget of the Agricultural and Industrial College for 
negroes was reduced from $140,000 to $52,000. The 
University of Tennessee and the Austin Peay Normal 
have also suffered severe reductions. Most of the 
private colleges of the state have reported budgets 
curtailed 25 per cent to 50 per cent. Those dependent 
upon individual donations are most severely hit, but 
the heavily endowed institutions are better surviving 
the depression. 

The results of these heavy cuts in appropriations 
are: unreasonable reduction of teachers’ salaries; the 
elimination of departments of instruction ; removal of 
certain courses from the program of studies; and the 


cessation of programs of expansion. But despite 
diminished legislative appropriations and the cessation 
of many of the donations for private colleges, these 
institutions of higher learning are carrying on their 
work as best they can under the circumstances. 


The Textbook Situation 


A recent study made by the State Department of 
Education shows that 20,000 children in Tennessee 
are without any schoolbooks at all. Most of them 
haven’t the writing materials necessary for their daily 
lessons and, of course, they have none of the extra 
supplies such as crayons, scissors, and paste, which 
would enable them to create at least a part of the 
materials for their lessons. 

From the end of December until the middle of 
February an intensive campaign is being conducted 
throughout the state for the purpose of supplying these 
children with books. The first request is that people 
help themselves as far as possible—that parents who 
have been re-employed supply their children with these 
necessities. A second request is for the collection of 
used books for distribution among children whose 
parents cannot furnish them. It is also suggested that 
textbooks may be included in the budgets of families 
on Federal Relief rolls and that local organizations 
may be able to raise funds for the children who have 
no other way of being supplied with the necessary 
books. 

Libraries 

Although.appropriations for both schools and the 
Library Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion have been reduced this year, there has been a 
steadily increasing interest on the part of the school 
administrators and teachers in supplying books and 
reading facilities. 

A great number of teachers have been reached 
through the discussion of library needs at the monthly 
teachers’ meetings. One county in particular is pro- 
moting the establishment of library reading centers 
in each classroom of the elementary schools. The 
elementary supervisor, when no money was available 
for the purchase of books, taught the pupils how to 
make their own picture books and scrapbooks. 

The demand for the loan of traveling library col- 
lections from the State Department has been so great 
that by October, 1933, the supply was completely ex- 
hausted. Since that time hundreds of applications, 
which cannot be filled, have been received. 


Emergency Educational Program 

The Emergency Educational Program for Unem- 
ployed Teachers was inaugurated in November by the 
Federal Government with the allotment of $40,000 
per month for Tennessee. To date 1,392 unemployed 
teachers are carrying on classes which give instruc- 
tion to 24,760 pupils, in 85 counties. 

The program provides for six types of school proj- 
ects: (1) extension of school terms; (2) teaching 
adults to read and write English; (3) general educa- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Emergency Education Program in Tennessee 


HE FERA provides $40,000 

per month for the EEP in 

Tennessee. The educational 
forces must have initials like all 
others. In plain terms this means 
that the Federal Emergency Relief Administration in 
Washington has provided funds to give employment 
to those teachers and others who are capable of teach- 
ing, who do not now have work. 

This fund of $40,000 per month for Tennessee 
is a special allotment sent direct from Washington 
ach month and is paid direct from state headquarters 
to unemployed teachers. 


Tennessee Ed. Bul 


£ 


The state’s Civil Works Administrator is the exec- 
utive officer of this fund but the EEP is in no 
way a part of the CWA or the CWS, although CWS 
funds are provided by the FERA. Unemployed teach- 
ers are not a part of the CWA quota for any county. 


Federal Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
requires each state to set up a state plan on what is 
known as the “six point program.” These are: (1) 
Extension of rural school terms, (2) Teaching persons 
to read and write English, (3) Offering general edu- 
cational opportunities to those who wish to improve 
themselves, (4) Vocational Education, (5) Rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry, (6) Establishing 
and maintaining nursery schools. 


‘ 


Tennessee has five of these points in operation now 
and after March Ist expects to put into operation 
the program of extending the terms of rural schools. 
The FERA proposes to furnish funds to extend rural 
elementary schools as long as was the term in 1930- 
31, provided a board of education can show that it was 
determined prior to August 15, 1933, that the county 
could not do this alone. Be it said to the credit of 
Tennessee that at this time no county has closed its 
rural schools. A few counties may be helped for 
about one month. 

To go into the details of each of the six points 
would make this article too long. Suffice it to say 
that the EE Program is in full sway with 1,350 un- 
employed teachers on the job giving instruction to 
24,395 persons who would not go to school if this 
program were not in operation. Over 5,000 illiterates 
are being taught to read and write and others are 
improving what they already know. A few human 
interest instances should be given to show the effec- 
tiveness of this program. A letter like this came to 
the State Director a few days ago, “I have learned to 
read and write. I wish to write you the first letter | 
have ever written in my life. I wish to thank you for 
the opportunity of going to the Relief School.” This 
came from a woman in a rural county. She is about 
thirty-five years old, married and has a_ family. 
Every one in the surrounding country is proud that 
she has learned to read and write. <A teacher writes, 


“T have a woman fifty-two years old who comes 


D. M. CLEMENTS 
tate Director EEP 
[EDITOR'S — From February, 1934, issue, 


through the cold, the rain, and the 
mud in order to attend the school, 
and I have one man who misses his 
supper every night rather than be 
late to his class.” A _ carpenter 
states, ‘I used to lose contracts because | did not know 
enough arithmetic to figure bills of material. I have 
learned to do this at the Relief School and won’t lose 
any more contracts on this account.” A negro man 
writes, “I have bought a home. I am paying for it 
on a monthly basis. I went to the Relief School and 
learned to figure interest so I would know that I am 
not being overcharged.” 

Fisk University has turned over a vacant building 
for this program for the negroes. They call it the 
People’s College. They have a faculty of ten or more 
teachers and an enrollment of over 250 pupils. 

Centenary Institute for white people and Bethlehem 
Center for colored people furnish excellent examples 
of how the underprivileged people from the nursery 
school through the adult program are cared for. 
Trained persons are in charge of the programs in these 
two centers and the work is most effective. 

What will come out of this program? In the haste 
to put people to work in order to drive away suffering 
during the winter, efficiency was put somewhat in the 
background. The job that President Roosevelt gave 
to this nation was to put four million people to 
work by December 15th, and a part of this army of 
unemployed came from the teaching profession. “Mr. 
Hopkins advised the states to go to the relief rolls for 
unemployed teachers. He also advised relief directors 
to be broad and liberal in their interpretation of the 
needs of teachers, because the standard of living re- 
quired of them must necessarily be high in order that 
they might be able to command the respect of those 
being taught. It was finally decided in Tennessee 
that any unemployed teacher would be eligible for 
certification who could show that his or her income 
did not exceed thirty dollars per month, with certain 
exceptions as in the case of a married woman whose 
husband was able to support her, etc. 

After about twelve weeks of hurry, the EEP work 
in Tennessee has gotten under an orderly way. This 
is a forerunner to a most neglected phase of education. 
Adult education will come more to the front than ever 
before. The complex that adults have had about going 
to school has been destroyed. This program has 
demonstrated the desire of adults to learn what they 
want to know. Teachers of children may pour down 
their pupils’ throats a canned curriculum and make 
them like it, but in the adult education program if the 
pupil does not get what he wants, he does not come 
back. This program will show to the world that people 
can learn and will learn at all ages and it is the 
obligation of each state to include all people in its 
educational program. This program is putting the 
teacher to a test. The teacher that is able to hold her 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the Tennessee State 


At the close of the Inauguration Ses- 
sion of the Representative Assembly of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Associa- 
tion, called by President B. O. Duggan 
to assemble in Nashville (in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution 
adopted at the April, 1933, meeting), on 
the 16th of December, 1933, for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating the new constitu- 
tion, the President appointed a com- 
mittee of fifteen, five from each of the 
divisions of the state, to study the con- 
stitution and to report at the annual! 
session of the Association in 1934 such 
changes and amendments to the new 
constitution as might be deemed advis- 
able. This committee is submitting here- 
with for consideration of the Represen- 
tative Assembly the following constitu- 
tional amendments and changes: 


THE COMMITTEE: 

R. N. Chenault, Chairman 

N. L. Carney 

J. W. Zumbro 

(Miss) Sue Powers 

T. O. Griffis 

G. Tillman Stewart 

J. L. Brewer 

(Miss) Ethel Hamilton 

T. H. McMillan 

Romulus Skaggs 

Wilson New 

W. E. Lowe 

Troy G. Young 

F. Y. Fuqua 

(Miss) Eleanor Richardson 
February 5, 1934, 


ARTICLE I—Organization. 
Article II by adding (a) after “groups 
in the second line the following: “and 
the Public School Officers Association” ; 
(b) after the words “Western Section” 
in lines 4 and 5 these words: “and the 
Public School Officers Association-—the 
Department of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association.” 


ARTICLE II 


ORGANIZATION 

If amended as suggested, Article II 
will read: 

The Tennessee State Teachers Asso- 
ciation shall include three divisional 
yroups and the Public School Officers 
Association, each maintaining its own 
identity. They shall be known as the 
Eastern Section, the Middle Section, the 
Western Section, and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association. 


ARTICLE V—Officers. Amend Sec- 
tion 1 by changing the word “three” 
in the second line to the word “four”; 
by changing the word “seven” in the 
last line to the word “ten.” 

Amend Section 2 by adding after the 
word “associations” in the fourth line, 
these words: “and the Public Schooi 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the ‘Tennessee 
State Teachers Association.” 

Amend Section 3 by adding after 
“President” in the first line these words: 
“shall expire at the close of the final 


Amend 


” 


Teachers Association 


session of the next annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly following 
his election. The term of office of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
three years.” 
ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 

If amended as suggested, Article V 
will read: 

Section 1. The officers of this Asso- 
clation shall consist of a President, four 
Vice Presidents, an Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, and an Administrative 
Council of ten members 

Section 2. The President shall be 
elected by the Representative Assembly 
at its annual meeting by a majority vote 
of the delegates present and voting. The 
presidents of the three district associa- 
tions and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Super- 
intendence — of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association shall be ex-officio 
vice presidents of the State Association. 
The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be elected by the Administrative Council. 

Section 2. The term of office of the 
President shall expire at the close of the 
final session of the next annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly follow- 
ing his election. The term of the Exec- 
utive Secretary-Treasurer shall be three 
years. 


ARTICLES VI and VII—The Aa- 
ministrative Council and the Represen- 
tative Assembly. Amend Articles VI 
and VII by interchanging their numbers 
and the sequence to correspond; then 
amend Article VI—The Representative 
Assembly—and Article VII—The Ad- 
ministrative Council—as suggested be- 
low and in the order suggested. 





ARTICLE VI— Representative As- 
sembly. Amend Section 1 by (a) sub- 
stituting “local” for “locals” in the 
second line and adding to “local” the 
word “associations”; (b) eliminating in 
the third line the words “this Associa- 
tion” and _ substituting therefor the 
words “The Tennessee State Teachers 
Association”; (c) adding after “Associa- 
tion” in the third line this sentence: “In 
formulating its legislative educational 
program for the state the Representa- 
tive Assembly shall take into its care- 
ful consideration the recommendations 
and resolutions pertaining thereto sub- 
mitted by any or all of the three sec- 
tional organizations and the Public 
School Officers Association—the De- 
partment of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association; 
provided, that nothing herein shall pre- 
vent any local association, through its 
delegates to the Representative Assem- 
bly, from submitting recommendations 
and resolutions for consideration by 
the Representative Assembly ;” (d) elim- 
inating all of the section beginning 
with “on” in the sixth line and sub- 


stituting therefor these words: “in 
Nashville in January following the 


meetings of the Eastern, Middle, and 
Western Sections, and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 


Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association—the exact 
date of the meeting to be fixed by the 
Administrative Council to accommo- 
date as far as possible the convenience. 
of the delegates composing the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. The Administra- 
tive Council shall arrange the program 
for each meeting.” 

Amend Section 2 by (a) inserting the 
word “association” after “local” in line 
three; (b) changing its number from 
Section 2 to Section 4. 

Amend Section 4 by (a) adding there- 
to the following: “provided that no 
member of a local association may serve 
as a delegate or vote for delegates until 
dues for the current year shall have 
been paid, and provided, further, that 
each State Normal School, each Junior 
and Senior College, and the State De- 
partment of Education shall be entitled 
to at least one delegate”; (b) changing 


its number from Section 4 to Section 2. 


ARTICLE VI 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


If amended as suggested, Article VI 
will read: 


Section 1. The Representative As- 
sembly, composed of representatives 
chosen by the local associations, shall ' 
be the legislative body of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association. In formu- 
lating its legislative educational program 
for the state the Representative Assem- 
bly shall take into its careful considera- 
tion the recommendations and rvsolu- 
tions pertaining thereto submitted by any 
or all of the three sectional organiza- 
tions and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Super- 
inténdence—of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association; provided, that 
nothing herein shall prevent any local 
association, through its delegates to the 
Representative Assembly, from submit- 
fing recommendations and resolutions 
for consideration by the Representative. 
It shall have the power to transact such 
business of the Association as may be 
legally brought before it at its annual 
meeting, which shall be held in Nash- 
ville in January following the meetings 
of the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
Sections, and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Super- 
intendence—of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association—the exact date of 
the meeting to be fixed by the Adminis- 
trative Council to accommodate as far 
as possible the convenience of the dele- 
gates composing the Representative As- 
sembly. The Administrative Council 
shall arrange the program for cach 
meeting. 

Section 2. Each local Teachers Asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to one delegate 
for the first twenty-five members and to 
one additional delegate for each addi- 
tional twenty-five members or major 
fraction thereof, provided that no mem- 
ber of a local association may serve as 
a delegate or vote for delegates until 
dues for the current year shall have 
been paid, and provided, further, that 
cach State Normal School, each State 
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Junior and Senior College, and the State 
Department of Education shall be en- 
titled to at least one delegate. 

Section 3. Only one local association 
shall be recognised from cach county 
school system, independent city system, 
educational institution, or State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Section 4. Any person who shall 
present a certificate of election as a 
representative, certified by the President 
and Secretary of any local association 
entitled to be represented in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, shall be admitted as 
a member of the Representative Assem- 
bly. 

Section 5. Jn all voting in the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, each accredited 
delegate shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 6. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the permanent organisation of 
the Representative Assembly shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 


ARTICLE VII—Administrative Coun- 
cil. Amend Section 1 by (a) substitut- 
ing the word “nine” for “six” in the 
second line, and the word “three” for 
“two” at the end of the second line: 
(b) adding after “elected” in the fourth 
line the words “by the Representative 
Assembly”; (c) substituting for the 
word “two” in the sixth line the word 
“three” ; for “two” in the seventh line 
the word “three”; for “two” in the 
eighth line the word “three”; and for 
“two” in the ninth line the word 
“three”: (d) eliminating the last sen- 
tence. 

Amend Section 2 by eliminating the 
whole section and substituting therefor 
the following: “The Administrative 
Council shall have power to: (a) Elect 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer and 
fix his compensation. (b) Require bond 
of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
for the safe-keeping of the funds of the 
Association, the premium to be paid out 
of Association funds. (c) Supervise 
the activities of the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and through committees 
aid him in the performance of his duties, 
especially in the publication of a periodi- 
cal for the information of the members 
of the Association. (d) Require the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer to fol- 
low in all respects the policies approved 
by the Representative Assembly. 

Amend Section 3 by (a) adding after 
“meeting” in the third line the words 
“of the Representative Assembly”; (b) 
eliminating the words “general election” 
in last line and substituting therefor 
these words “annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly.” 

Amend Section 4 by eliminating the 
entire section and substituting therefor 
the following: “The Administrative 
Council shall (a) cooperate with the 
officials of the sections and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association in 
arranging the programs for the annual 
meetings; (b) in cooperation with the 
officials of the sections and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association, con- 
duct, manage, and control the affairs of 
the Association between the annual 


meetings of the sections and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association; (c) 
meet annually at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly. Other meetings may be held on 
call of the President or upon written 
request to the President of three or 
more members of the Council. These 
notices of the time and place of the 
called meetings shall be sent to each 
member of the Council; (d) prepare 
and submit to the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly a budget for 
the ensuing year, which budget shall set 
forth the estimated receipts and expen- 
ditures for the period covered thereby 
When a budget has been approved by a 
majority vote of the Representative As- 
sembly present and voting, the Admin- 
istrative Council shall have power to 
authorize the expenditure of the Asso- 
ciation’s funds in accordance with the 
terms and conditions thereof. 


ARTICLE VII 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

If amended as suggested, 
will read: 

Section 1. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall consist of the President and 
nine other members, three from each of 
the three grand divisions of the State, 
who shall be elected by the Representa- 
tive Assembly and serve for terms of 
three years each. At the first annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
three members shall be elected to serv 
for one year, three members to serve 
for two years, and three members to 
serve for three years. Thercafter, 
three members of the Administrative 
Council shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly to serve for a term of three vears. 

Section 2. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall have power to: (a) Elect the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and fix 
his compensation (b) Require bond of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for 
the safe-keeping of the funds of the 
Association, the premium to be paid out 
of Association funds, (c) Supervise the 
activities of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer and through committees aid 
him in the performance of his duties, 
especially in the publication of a periodi- 
cal for the information of the mem- 
bers of the Association. (d) Requir 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer to 
follow in all respects the policies ap- 
proved by the Representative Assembly 

Section 3. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall have power to fill all vacancics 
within it occurring after the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly. Such appointees shall hold office 
until the next annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly. 

Section 4. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall (a) cooperate with the officials 
of the sections and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association in arranging 
the programs for the annual meetings; 
(b) in cooperation with the officials of 
the sections and the Public School Of- 
ficers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association, conduct, 
manage, and control the affairs of the 
association between the annual meetings 
of the sections and the Public School 


CouNCIL 


Article VII 


Officers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association; (c) meet 
annually at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly. 
Other meetings may be held on call of 
the President or upon written request 
to the President of three or more mem- 
bers of the Council. These notices of 
the time and place of the called meet- 
ings shall be sent to each member of 
the Council; (d) prepare and submit 
to the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly a budget for the ensuing 
year, which budget shall set forth the 
estimated receipts and expenditures for 
the period covered thereby. When a 
budget has been approved by a majority 
vote of the Representative Assembly 
present and voting, the Administrative 
Council shall have power to authorize 
the expenditure of the Association’s 
funds in accordance with the terms and 
conditions thereof. 


ARTICLE VIII—Dues. Amend Sec- 
tion 1 (a) by substituting for the word 
“district” in third line the word “sec- 
tional”; (b) by adding after “associa- 
tion” in third line the words “and the 
Public School Officers Association—the 
Department of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association” 
(c) by substituting for the words “Exec- 
utive Secretary” in line six the words 
“Executive Secretary-Treasurer”; (d) 
by substituting for the word “district” 
in line seven the word “sectional” ; (e) 
by adding after the word ‘ ‘association” 
in line 7 the following: “and the Public 
School Officers Association—the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence—of the Ten- 
nessee State Teachers Association.” 

Amend Section 2 2 by (a) substituting 
for the words “The Secretary” in line 
one the words: “Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer”; (b) eliminating all the sec- 
tion following “certificate” in line four 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“shall entitle the member to all the 
rights and privileges of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association and to re- 
ceive without further cost all publica- 
tions of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association authorized by the Represen- 
tative Assembly.” 


ARTICLE 
DvuEs 

If amended as suggested, 
will read: 

Section 1. The annual membership 
dues shall be one dollar per year for the 
State Association, the dues for the local, 
sectional associations, and the Public 
School Officers Association—the De- 
partment of Superintendence — of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association 
shall be determined by these respective 
associations. The dues for the State 
Association shall be paid to the Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion and the dues for the local and sec- 
tional associations and the Public School 
Officers « Association—the Department of 
Superintendence — of the Tennessee 
State Teachers Association shall be paid 
to the respective treasurers of these as- 
sociations. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Tennessee State Teach- 
ers Association shall'be the only author- 
ised person to issue a certificate of mem- 


VIII 


Article VIII 
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bership. This certificate shall entitle 
the member to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association and to receive without fur- 
ther cost all publications of the Ten- 
nessce State Teachers Association au- 
thorised by the Representative Assembly. 


ARTICLE IX — Election. Amend 
Article IX by (a) placing the words 
“Section 1” before the words “The 
President” in line one, paragraph one; 
(b) adding after “President” in the first 
line of the first paragraph the words 
“and the members of the Administrative 
Council.” (c) Amend the second para- 
graph by eliminating it and substituting 
therefor the following: “The polls shall 
be open on the next morning following 
the first session of the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly from 
9:00 to 12:00 noon at a place convenient 
to all the members, at which time all 
accredited delegates of the Representa- 
tive Assembly may have the privilege 
of casting their ballots for President 
and members of the Administrative 
Council.” (d) Eliminating the last para- 
graph and_ substituting therefor the 
following: “At the last session of the 
annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly the results of the voting shall 
be announced by the chairman.” 


ARTICLE IX 
ELECTION 


If amended as suggested, Article IX 
will read: 

Section 1. The President and mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council shall 
be nominated from the floor of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly at the first session 
of the annual meeting. An election com- 
mission of three members shall be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, whose duty it 
shall be to prepare the ballots and con- 
duct the election. 

The polls shall be open on the next 
morning following the first session of 


the annual mecting of the Representative 
Assembly from 9:00 to 12:00 noon at 
a place convenient to all the members, 
at which time all accredited delegates 
of the Representative Assembly may 
have the privilege of casting their ballots 
for President and members of the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

At the last session of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
the results of the voting shall be an- 
nounced by the chairman. 


ARTICLE X — Duties of Officers. 
Amend Section 1 by (a) eliminating 
the words “the Association” in line 
two; (b) adding to the section this 
sentence: “The President shall be ex- 
officio a member of the Executive Com- 
mittees of the Sectional Organization 
and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintend- 
ence—of the Tennessee State Teachers 
Association.” 

Amend Section 2 by adding to it the 
words “or until the next general election 
of the Representative Assembly.” 


ARTICLE X 
Duties oF OFFICERS 

If amended as suggested, Article X 
will read: 

Section 1. The President shall pre- 
side at all mectings of the Representa- 
tive Assembly and the Administrative 
Council, and shall perform such other 
dutics as customarily belong to an exec- 
utive officer. The President shall be 
ex-officio a member of the Executive 
Committees of the sectional organiza- 
tions and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Super- 
intendence — of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association. 

Section 2. The Vice Presidents shall 
perform such duties as may be imposed 
by.the provisions of this Constitution, 
and any resolutions adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. If, for any 


reason, the President is unable to per- 
form the duties of his office, the Admin- 
istrative Council shall elect one of the 
Vice Presidents to act in his stead, who 
shall exercise all the powers and author- 
ity conferred upon the President for the 
time during which the President ts un- 
able to perform the duties of his office, 
or until the next general election of the 
Representative Assembly. 

ARTICLE XII—Amendments. Amend: 
Article XII, first paragraph by eliminat- 
ing the paragraph and _= substituting 
therefor the following: “Any of these 
articles may be amended at the first 
session of the second day of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly 
by a two-thirds vote of the delegates 
present and voting.” 

(b) Amend paragraph 2 by eliminat- 
ing it and submitting therefor the fol- 
lowing: “A proposed change must be 
submitted in writing to the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
and must be published by him in a pub- 
lication of the State Association at 
least thirty days prior to the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly.” 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


If amended as suggested, Article XII 
will read: 

Any of these articles may be amended 
at the first session of the second day 
of the annual meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly by a two-thirds vote of 
the delegates present and voting. 

A proposed change must be submitted 
in writing to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association and must 
be published by him in a publication of 
the State Association at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 

ARTICLE XIII—I/naugurating This 
Constitution. Amend by eliminating the 
entire Article. 





A UNITED FRONT 
(Continued from page 15) 

It is fitting that these several educational organiza- 
tions unify their efforts not only for the purpose of 
preserving what is good in our present school system 
but also for the promotion of the system of education 
Tennessee needs. Right now our schools are facing 
serious difficulty. Many schools are threatened with 
shortened terms. Classrooms are overcrowded. Many 
children have no textbooks. Schoolhouses, in many 
cases, are in bad repair. No few schools have in- 
adequate library and laboratory facilities. A lack of 
proper janitor service in many schools is resulting in 
unsanitary and unhygienic conditions. In fact, a 
general breakdown in our public school system threat- 
ens. The individual teacher, a lone municipality or 
even a county can do little to avert the general im- 
pending crisis in the schools. But municipal, county, 
and sectional educational organizations working co- 
operatively with the State Teachers Association can 
do much to stave off the threatening breakdown of 
our schools. Now if ever we need organization and 
cooperation. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Right now one of the major problems engaging the 
thought of public school administrators, not only in 
Tennessee but also in the country at large, is that of 
providing adequate revenue for the schools. In this 
issue of The Tennessee Teacher appear two articles 
dealing with this problem. One of these, “Financial 
Support of Public Education,” has been written by 
Dr: Shelton Phelps, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Peabody College, Nashville; and the other, “Needed 
Revision of Our Tax Laws as They Affect Educa- 
tion,” has been written by President Q. M. Smith, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. In the 
March number of this journal will appear an article, 
“What Part of the Total School Cost Should Be Paid 
by the State?” by Dr. Charles C. Sherrod, President 
of State Teachers College, Johnson City. Following 
that, in the April number of The Tennessee Teacher, 
will appear an article relating to the same general 
theme, “Adequate Support for the Schools—The Na- 
tion’s Part,” by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, Personnel 
Director of the T. V. A., Knoxville. We invite our 
readers to give careful consideration to this series 
of articles. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


The Nation Looks at Its High Schools 
HE NATIONAL SURVEY 
of Secondary Education, U. 
S. Department of Interior ~ 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Monographs, Nos. 1-28. 

At intervals during the past year the Office of 
Education at Washington has issued new monographs 
of this series. These represent the findings of the first 
comprehensive, nation-wide survey ever made of our 
national system of secondary education. Prepared un- 
der the able supervision of Leonard V. Koos and a 
large staff of competent assistants, the particular 
value of the study lies in its rich offering of factual 
material. Here is school practice, not theory. 

Several of the volumes will be of direct interest for 
teachers in junior and senior high schools. Among 
these is the study on provisions for individual dif- 
ferences, marking, and promotion (No. 13, 40 cents) 
and the bulletins devoted to the various subject matter 
fields—English (No. 20), the social subjects (No. 
21), science teaching (No. 22), mathematics (No. 
23), foreign languages (No. 24), music and art (No. 
25), intramural and interscholastic athletics (No. 27), 
and health and physical education (No. 28), all ten- 
cent publications. 

The first mentioned above is rich in practical de- 
scriptions and evaluations of current teaching prob- 
lems, particularly with reference to homogeneous 
groupings, special classes, differentiated assignments, 
laboratory plans, and the utilization of “unit” system 
techniques such as the Morrison plan, the Dalton plan, 
and the Winnetka procedure. The author’s general 
evaluation is that all such plans aim “essentially at one 
and the same thing.” 

With all this encouraging evidence of improvement 
in teaching methods, the same can hardly be said with 
reference to modernizing subject matter content. 
Logical rather than psychological presentation still 
dominates, much more so in the high school than in 
the junior division, English teaching is approaching 
the twentieth century, morbid museum specimens of 
literature giving way to extensive reading programs 
and functional language experiences. Too many 
teachers however still neglect the quality of a child’s 
ideas in a zealous chase after missing commas and 
semicolons. 

The social studies and to a lesser extent the sciences 
exhibit the same confusion in curricular and teaching 
practice that is typical of the thinking of adults in 
those fields in late years. One does note here, how- 
ever, a decided trend toward the unit method. Mathe- 


matics is progressing favorably in the junior high 
school but with less success in high school where col- 
lege dominance appears still much in evidence. Art, 
music, and physical education are coming of age and 
are apparently overcoming their traditional inferiority 
complex despite the setbacks arising from the finan- 
cial depression. 


Enthusiasts for the arts of form, 


Edited by PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


sound and human physical perfec- 
tion will receive real encourage- 


ment from this survey. The 


2 


— ———¥ —Shealth program is at last becoming 


the heritage of all students. 

The case for the school library (No. 17, ten cents) 
shows realizations in practice that were only a dream 
a decade ago. The factors of inexperienced and poorly 
trained leadership and uncertainty as to how the 
library can best serve in the educational scheme are 
matters of most concern, particularly in the smaller 
schools. Librarians no longer are mere shepherds of 
books. 

Other monographs will probably appeal more to 
students of school organization, finance, administra- 
tion, and district planning. Prominent among these 
is an elaborate study of secondary school reorganiza- 
tion (No. 5, forty cents). In this volume all of the 
current plans to reorganize secondary education to 
save time or to promote efficiency and economy are 
analyzed and evaluated. Equally important is the 
problem of district organization (No. 8, fifteen cents), 
particularly from the standpoint of financial support. 
In this connection is noted the increasing importance 
of the state as the coordinator and legal and financial 
dictator of school district organization. 


The special problems of the smaller high school 
(No. 6, fifteen cents) and the part-time or continua- 
tion schools (No. 3, ten cents) are treated in separate 
volumes. The former should be of special interest 
to the’ thousands of principals of units with less than 
three hundred enrollment and particularly with less 
than one hundred and fifty students inasmuch as the 
limitations of equipment, curriculum offering and 
teaching staff in these schools present difficulties not 
found in larger units. Yet other important mono- 
graphs present the problems of guidance (No. 14, ten 
cents), the selection and appointment of teachers (No. 
12, ten cents), interpreting the schools to the public 
(No. 16, ten cents), curriculum making procedures 
(No. 18, ten cents), the articulation of secondary 
school with higher education (No. 10, ten cents), and 
the general problem of the challenge for research 
(No. 15, ten cents). 

Monographs 2, 4, 7, 9, 11, 19, and 26, which have 
not yet been received by the reviewer, will present 
respectively the analysis of horizontal organization of 
secondary education, the secondary school popula- 
tion, negro high schools, legal and regulatory pro- 
visions, school administration and supervision, the 
program of studies and the nonathletic extracur- 
ricular problem. Monograph No. 1 by Dr. Koos will 
summarize the entire survey. 

The monographs are carefully organized and con- 
tain an abundance of tabular data, graphical material 
and condensed summarizations for the reader. Here 
is certainly the best, up-to-date, and authentic picture 
of American education for adolescents. 
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Dr. Cole Writes Book on the Teaching of Biology 

High school science teachers will welcome the ap- 
pearance of a new book on The Teaching of Biology.* 
The author is Dr. William E. Cole, Professor of the 
Teaching of Science at the University of Tennessee. 

This book will fill a need which teachers of science 
have long felt: a need for a practical, up-to-date dis- 
cussion of the teaching of biology. In the early 
chapters of this interesting book, Dr. Cole takes his 
readers through the stages of the development of 
biology in the secondary schools, showing how in the 
early period it “had as its noble mission to impart 
certainty to the mind and religion to the heart,” but 
was gradually expanded in scope until “there has 
been a growing and commendable trend toward the 
teaching of biology in terms of its relation to human 
welfare and human problems.” 


In the succeeding chapters, Dr. Cole discusses 


*The Teaching of Biology, William FE. Cole, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 


Is Education 


AM GLAD to have this op- 
portunity to talk about educa- 
tion this afternoon because to- 
day our country is in the midst of ...__ 


modern objectives, organization of subject matter, 
methods of teaching, teaching aids, the laboratory and 
its equipment, and tests and measurements in biology. 
These chapters are full of practical suggestions on the 
teaching of biology and will prove to be of valuable 
assistance to teachers of other sciences also. 


The last chapter is devoted to “Biology and Cul- 
ture,” in which the place of science in culture and civil- - 
ization is interpreted. Here a special plea is made for 
humanizing science and for making biology a living and 
functional subject. The biology teacher under this 
conception devotes his time to interpreting and diffus- 
ing that biological knowledge which is necessary to 
attain higher levels of human relationships and to 
advance civilization. 


The book contains a splendid bibliography of books 
and magazines that will be of help to high school 
teachers of science. A. D. Mueiuer 
Professor of Secondary Education, 

University of Tennessee. 


Important in a Democracy? 
JOHN DICKINSON 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce on the 
Washington, D. C. 


street, in the factory, in the store, 
railroad and_ elsewhere, 

where we depend upon a practically 
universal knowledge of reading to 





an era when it very much behooves 
all of us to think about fundamentals and nothing 
is more fundamental than education. 

I have been asked to address myself to the question, 
“Ts education important in a Democracy?” Before 
doing so, I should like to address myself to what 
seems to me an even more immediate and practical 
question, Is education essential in a machine civiliza- 
tion such as we live in? I have no doubt, of course, 
what the answer is, but I wonder whether you and I 
always fully realize the implication of, the answer, or 
the degree to which our modern mechanical world 
demands that people be properly educated in order to 
live in it with reasonable safety to themselves and 
their fellows. 

Take a comparatively simple illustration of what I 
have in mind. A hundred years ago a very large num- 
ber of people, perhaps the largest number of people 
even in this country, could not read or write. And yet, 
on the whole, they got on fairly well. To be sure, they 
could not enjoy the cultural advantages which come 
from reading great literature, they could not keep up 
with the news of the day, they could not derive recrea- 
tion from reading the latest “thriller,” but so far as 
practical convenience in the ordinary affairs of life is 
concerned, they got on, as I said, fairly well. Orders 
and directions could be given by word of mouth and 
all necessary information could be communicated by 
the leisurely processes of conversation. Think what 
would happen today if we had to rely upon such 
methods. Think of the countless instances on the 


give the directions and orders and 
instructions which must be apprehended and obeyed 
promptly, if the stream of daily life is not to become 
hopelessly jammed. Think similarly of how a knowl- 
edge of writing is essential at every turn, if life is to 
go on, as we have learned to live it. 


But I do not mean to confine myself to such simple 
matters as reading and writing when I say that edu- 
cation is essential in our mechanical society. A good 
deal more education than that is needed by a great 
many more people than ever before,—education of the 
broader kind which opens the mind and takes us out 
of ourselves to an appreciation of the point of view 
and problems of others so that we may be able to 
adapt our conduct and theirs to mutually satisfactory 
ends instead of coming together in headlong collision. 
This kind of education cannot, it is true, be acquired 
exclusively out of books or in school, but it requires 
a certain amount of book education, a certain amount 
of reading and learning in the fields of history and 
literature and economics and philosophy, whether 
acquired in the schools or elsewhere, to attain satis- 
factorily to that broader point of view which, without 
too much delay and too much friction, enables us to 
satisfactorily adjust our ends to the ends of others. 


Now there has never been a time when the point 
of view to which I refer has been more needed on the 
part of a larger number of people than it is today in 
the midst of the problems which our mechanical civili- 
zation is bringing upon us. We hear it said sometimes 
that there is too much Government regulation. Of 
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course Government regulation by itself cannot solve 
all our economic and industrial problems, but one thing 
is sure, and that is, that Governmental regulation can 
be held down to a minimum only as there comes to 
exist on the part of an ever increasing number of 
people in the business world the attitude of enlightened 
understanding of the claims and problems of others to 
which I have referred, only as there comes to exist 
among increasing numbers a knowledge and under- 
standing of how to adjust their claims to the claims 
of others without stoppage of the industrial processes 
on which our society today depends for its daily living. 
Such an increase in enlightenment on the wide scale 
which is needed throughout the community can only be 
hoped for as the result of organized national education. 


When we turn from the fact that we are living not 
merely in a mechanical civilization, but also in a 
political democracy, the importance of education is 
obviously enhanced still further. In the last analysis 
the ultimate adjustment of the most pressing and vital 
of our complex social and industrial problems has to 
be worked out through the processes of Government 
and in a democracy the processes of Government can 
never go farther than the mass mind of the community 
as a whole is willing to permit. When we think of the 
nature of the problems which Government is today 
called upon to solve, it is almost appalling to consider 
the degree of intelligence, discrimination and under- 
standing which is required on the part of the people 
as a whole if Government is to be permitted to solve 
those problems in a constructive and effective way. 
Such intelligence and understanding can only come 
through education. I do not mean that all the people 
of the country will have to be taught economics and 
sociology and such studies before we can have a public 
opinion which will permit of effective Government 
through democracy. What I do mean is that if we are 
to have such effective Government, there must be on 
the part of the mass of the people a type of intellectual 
self-restraint and discipline, a consciousness of the 
point where knowledge ends and ignorance begins, 
which can ordinarily only be acquired as a result of 
some education and schooling. One of the soundest 
results of the right kind of education is a willingness 
to give the expert a chance to apply his technique 
without interference up to the point where he must 
reasonably expect to show results, and only then to 
pass final judgment upon him on the basis of those 
results. For a democracy to function effectively, 
public opinion must be sufficiently enlightened and 
sufficiently self-restrained to know upon what issues 
to concentrate its judgment, just as the wise mistress 
of a household must know how far to go in directing 
and interfering with the conduct of her servants. Such 
self-restraint can only exist among an intelligent and 
educated people. 

I believe that the progress which has been made 
through education toward fitting out people to meet 
the demands of life in a mechanized democratic so- 
ciety is one of the great marvels of human achieve- 
ment of the past half century, fully comparable to 


the transformation of the physical aspects of our 
living. The trouble is that we have no satisfactory 
yardstick and standard of comparison by which to 
measure our achievement and appreciate its magnitude. 
Our memories do not go back to the point to which 
they would have to reach if we are to grasp the com- 
parison. I believe, however, that if Franklin or Hamil- 
ton or Jefferson were to come back today and to 
mingle freely with the men and women on the streets 
and in the factories and stores and offices, they would 
be simply astounded at the progress in general intelli- 
gence through education. I do not mean that the 
average men and women of a hundred years ago did 
not have as good native intelligence and wit as our 
people, but I mean that their intelligence and wit were 
not quickened and sharpened and speeded up to social 
uses as is the case today. You can see the difference 
for yourselves by going into some remote community 
where it takes an hour to make a simple purchase 
because the storekeeper has to spell out all the words 
on the labels and add up all the figures on his fingers 
and figure everything out as if it were a great problem. 
Such experiences carry an old-world flavor which may 
be engaging, but life simply could not go on if we had 
to put up with such methods from day to day. 

The marvelous achievement in bringing our whole 
people from the sluggish condition of a hundred years 
ago to the alert social intelligence of today is the direct 
contribution of our magnificent system of public edu- 
cation. No one can deprive it of the credit which is 
due to it. It has proved itself by its fruits. All that 
is necessary is that in this time of crisis we should 
recognize its transcendent importance and see that it 
has an opportunity to carry on its work. That work, 
the work of keeping the intelligence of our people up 
to the level of the demands which life today makes 
of them, is work which cannot stop for a minute if 
we are to keep our industrial society functioning, be- 
cause if it stops our ability to operate our industrial 
society will be paralyzed. Nothing is more essential 
today than that we should keep up our schools and 
school systems to the high point to which we have 
raised them, and not permit temporary budget difficul- 
ties to blind us to the imperative needs of education. 
We must keep up our schools at all costs. 

So far from permitting the depression to relegate 
education to a secondary place, it seems to me that 
the depression brings clearly into view the importance 
of education and that we should take advantage of it 
to carry our educational progress still further. There 
is no time, of course, in this short address, nor would 
it be appropriate, to enter into any discussion of what 
room there is for improvement in our educational sys- 
tem, but there are three points which I would like to 
make before closing: 

First, I believe that room exists for further progress 
in training our young people to habits of courtesy and 
good manners and consideration in the small dealings 
of everyday life between man and man. This may 
seem a matter of insignificance or of no importance 
at all, but when we reflect on the speed and pressure at 
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which modern life is carried on, my own feeling is 
that whatever tends to make more smooth the dozens 
of incidental contacts between people that make up 
the day’s work, whatever tends to prevent heat and 
friction and to stimulate goodwill, contributes in a 
major way to more satisfactory living. 

In the second place, I suggest that there is room for 
further progress in the direction of more rigidly dis- 
ciplined children in their studies by pushing them for- 
ward faster and by adding to the list of hard subjects. 
I myself believe that it is by solving hard problems, 
whether in the field of the languages, or mathematics, 
or English composition, that a student acquires the 
needed attitude toward life, rather than by studying a 
watered-down brand of economics or sociology, while 
he is too immature to come to grips with the real 
problems of those subjects. Then, when the latter 
subjects are taken up at the period of the student’s 
maturity, he will have a much better equipment for 
coming to grips with them. 

Lastly, I believe that it is imperative that we should 
continue, depression or no depression, with our efforts 
to increase the compensation of our school teachers. 
There is no body of persons in the country who are 
performing more important work, or work anything 


like so important, as they. It is work, furthermore, 
which can be properly and satisfactorily performed 
only by people who can satisfy some of their aspira- 
tions for intellectual and artistic cultivation. These 
are, one might say, the tools of their trade, and it is 
absurd to expect people to perform a task without 
making available to them the tools for performing it. 
Furthermore, the school-teacher, to perform properly 
the teacher’s task, needs a certain position of authority 
and dignity which call for a proper standard of living 
and a proper status in the community. Inevitably, 
these things are associated with money income, and it 
is poor economy to spend millions of dollars on educa- 
tion and then deprive ourselves of much of the return 
on our investment by niggardly policy toward our 
teachers. More than any other group, they hold the 
future of our children and our country in their hands. 
They belong to the noblest of all professions. They 
stand in the long line of prophets and seers. They are 
priests who minister at the shrine of human progress 
and who keep alive the sacred flame upon which 
democracy and civilization, as well, depend for their 
very existence. 

[Editor’s Note.—This article is a copy of radio 
address by Mr. Dickinson, January 7, 1934.] 


Plans, Western Section, State Teachers Association, 


“<6 DUCATION and the New 
Social Order” is the theme 
of the 1934 meeting of 

West Tennessee Education Asso- 

ciation at its meeting November 

15-17, in Memphis, according to 

announcement of Fred S. Elliott, chairman of the 

executive committee, which met in Memphis on Janu- 
ary 13. The meeting will open with the annual ad- 
ministrative conference at State Teachers College on 
the evening of November 15, 6:30 o’clock, President 

F. L. Browning, presiding. The conference will be 

preceded by a dinner for the 300 or more visiting 

administrators. 


— - —— 


¢ 


Friday and Saturday general sessions and sectional 
meetings will be held at Ellis Auditorium in Memphis. 
The general session on Friday morning will be occu- 
pied by Commissioner Cocking and his aides in reports 
on the findings of Tennessee Educational Survey, 
which will be completed by that date. The evening 
session will be given over to Doctor Hamilton Holt, 
Rollins College, who will speak on “An Adventure in 
Common Sense Education.” Other speakers will be 
\V. A. Bass, Executive Secretary of the State Associa- 
tion, State High School Supervisor Vance, and other 
members of the staff of the State Department. 

The officers of West Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion for 1934 are: F. L. Browning, Henderson, Chester 
County, president; Miss Florence English, Finger, 


Autumn Meeting 


O. H. JONES 
Secretary-Treasurer 


McNairy County, vice president ; 
Mrs. E. M. Browning, Halls, Lau- 
derdale County, vice president; R. 
E. Kennedy, Memphis, Shelby 
County, vice president; O. H. 
Jones, Memphis, Shelby County, 
secretary-treasurer. The executive committee is as 
follows: Fred S. Elliott, Whitehaven, Shelby County, 
chairman; A. D. Holt, Milan, Gibson County; Miss 
Mary Leath, Memphis, Shelby County; Enoch L. 
Mitchell, Sornerville, Fayette County; Miss Ruth 
Welch, Brownsville, Haywood County. 


A feature of the 1934 meeting will be an all-West 
Tennessee band and an all-West Tennessee chorus. 
These will be heard at the general sessions of the As- 
sociation. The administrative conference, an innova- 
tion by President E. C. Ball in 1933, proved quite 
popular and will be enlarged to include school board 
members, county judges, and others engaged in educa- 
tional administration. The 1934 conference should 
attract more than usual attention, since Commissioner 
Cocking will reveal some of the findings of the educa- 
tional survey and, no doubt, will project a program for 
education in Tennessee. 


_ 


Y 


From an eligible membership of approximately 
3500, more than 2500 members were enrolled in 1933 
and President Browning expects an enrollment of 100 
per cent for 1934. 
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Constructive and Illustrative Drawing in the First and 


Objectives 
HE END AND AIM of all 
education is character. That 
is an accepted standard to- 
day, however lax we are in living 


Second Grades 


MRS. M. O. NIXON 


Primary Teacher 
Brush Creek, Tennessee 


Aesthetic Training 
Aesthetic training is a great fac- 
tor in life and it comes so indirectly 
that it is difficult to discuss it 
thoroughly. The growing con- 





up to it in educational practice. ~~ 
Character expresses itself in attitudes and conduct. 
The grown-up must be of value to himself and of serv- 
ice to society, while a large part of the young child’s 
life is concerned with organization and behavior. 

Proper self-employment is a potent factor in the 
development of the character of children. Later on 
in the life of the child it means resourcefulness and the 
appropriate use of leisure time. The child who can 
and does find employment for himself seldom becomes 
idle-minded, that mental state which is dangerous for 
the mental and moral health of childhood. 

Perseverance and persistence are developed through 
handwork. Here the ends to be sought are concrete, 
easy to see and easy to hold in mind. They have been 
set up as standards both at home and at school, so 
that “Always finish what you have begun” becomes a 
slogan. When we remember that the lengthening of 
the span of interest and effort is a sign of growing 
intelligence, we will not fail to work for this objective. 

Executive ability is a tremendous asset in society. 
It is emphasized in the constant adapting, shaping and 
making which handwork calls for. Ability to see what 
to do, how to shape materials, and the means by which 
these things are done are constant factors and they 
must be taken into account in activity involving hand- 
work and illustrative drawing. We somehow expect 
people who have learned to work with their hands to 
have great ability in adapting themselves to the de- 
mands of their environment. 


Purposefulness vs. Aimlessness 

Activity dominated by purpose points the way to 
worthy conduct. Handwork—the making of things— 
which meets the childish needs, even the making of 
tickets to the circus performance in the barn, offers 
a splendid training in purpose. Increased willingness 
to stay longer on the job, to work harder to attain 
ends, is always in eviderice where there is a real pur- 
pose, a real interest in the work. Perhaps the chief 
benefit derived from handwork in the first and second 
grades of the elementary school is the development 
of purpose on the part of the child with respect to the 
activity in which he is engaged. 

A great contentment and sense of poise is one of 
the emotional reactions of free, happy, purposeful 
work. “Give, oh give me the man who sings at his 
work,” says Carlyle. Children trained to work with 
their hands and to love to do it are the happiest of all 
children. The modern psychologist says that joy in 


work is an essential to natural, healthy growth, because 
where there is joy there is no worry, no strain or 
blights to check full vigorous development. 


sciousness of being able to achieve 
the useful and the beautiful is as soul-satisfying to 
the little child in degree as to the artist or the poet. 
Sense of color, of form, and of proportion exercise a 
continual influence upon taste. The attainment of 
skill in doing and, even better, the awakening of 
interest both in standards and in appreciation of the 
finished product with respect to the moulding of 
materials and making beautiful the commonplace come 
to little children through proper direction in hand- 
work and illustrative drawing. 


Illustrative Drawing 


Drawing has come to embrace not only pencil and 
crayon drawing, but also color study, and paper cut- 
ting, lettering and all phases of designing. It is no 
longer denied that the child who has had training in 
drawing and handwork has better muscular control 
and a keener power of observation than do those with- 
out such training. By means of illustrative drawing 
the child’s creative imagination is developed. The 
first and most necessary requirement to success here 
is to awaken and to hold the interest of the child. 
Through visual instruction a lasting impression may 
be made. The desire to observe keenly and to seek 
accurate information should be developed early; it 
is a habit which is difficult to acquire later in life. 
A child must have training in inventiveness, accurate 
observation, creative thought and good taste in order 
to be ready to take part in the many-sided life of 
today. Close, accurate observation comes from setting 
down on paper the appearance of people and of things. 
Illustrative drawing affords the child practice in re- 
cording what he sees. 

Is drawing impractical? Where does the business 
man’s office building or house originate if not from 
a drawing? Every building that is more than a hut, 
every object that helps to furnish a tasteful home, 
every article of utility in the business man’s office can 
be traced back to a drawing. Our articles of clothing 
must come from a pattern. Back of the pattern is a 
drawing and back of that is the mind that planned it. 

It is a great thing to give a child a sunny background 
for his life. When this has been done, despite the 
shadows that may come in after life, he, because of 
this background, may ever have a pleasant corridor 
of memory, a picture gallery into which he may turn 
for refreshment and stimulus. 

Constructive and illustrative drawing in the primary 
grades furnishes an excellent basis for the proper train- 
ing of little children so that the above enumerated 
objectives and desirable outcomes may become realities. 
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THE EMERGENCY EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 22) 
group is a good teacher of adults. The teacher is 
rediscovering herself. She is told if she can get up her 
group and hold it that she will be paid, if she cannot, 
her class and her pay must stop. 

When all counties of Tennessee, except about five, 
take advantage of this opportunity and clamor each 
day for more, surely there will be a way to establish 
a permanent adult education program in fields of 
education other than vocational. 


PRESENT EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 
(Continued from page 21) 


tional opportunities; (4) vocational classes; (5) re- 
habilitation of disabled civilians; (6) nursery schools. 


Nursery Schools 

The purposes of the Emergency Nursery School 
are: (1) the physical welfare and wholesome mental 
development of the young children entrusted to its 
care; (2) to assist the parents in problems of child 
guidance; and (3) to afford employment to people 
trained for this type of work. Tennessee now has 
sixty Emergency Nursery Schools in operation, twelve 
of which are for negroes. 


Nt Costs Nothing 


to have THE GUARANTEE 
OF AUTHORITATIVENESS 
in the workbooks you buy! 


@ Macmillan Workbooks 


are prepared by leading educators and foremost sub- 
ject specialists of the day. The same care goes into 
their making as into that of basal textbooks. Names 
like Gates, Edmonson, Wilson, Charters, Branom, 
Whitbeck, and Sinnott, to mention only a few of the 
distinguished authors of Macmillan Workbooks, are 
your guarantee of their authoritativeness. 


@® You can have 
instructional materials of such extraordinary quality 
actually for less than the cost of others that do not 
carry this guarantee. Furthermore, you can have 
them for very little more than your present expendi- 
ture for blank paper. 


Let us send you, free, the details 
in our new booklet, AUTHORI- 
TATIVE WORKBOOKS: How 
They Help Teacher and Pupil. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 








500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 


CWA Activities in the Schools 


Replies from 65 counties, made in response to the 
inquiry sent out by the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Department of Education, on January 
12, 1934, show that the total number of workers 
allotted to projects in these counties was 40,920. Of 
this number 5,319, or 13 per cent, were working on 
school projects. Material to the amount of $166,222.46 
had been bought by the Civil Works Administration ; 
259 projects were reported as completed; 454 in 
progress; and 1,117 under consideration. 


* 
ROUTINE—A PREREQUISITE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
(Continued from page 9) 


Some of the means suggested for reducing routine 
to its proper subordinate place are: 


. A planned distribution of time. 


— 


2. A calendar showing dates of important activities. 
? 
») 


3. Small, persistent duties grouped and assigned 
limited time. 


4. Time limits considered in planning work. 
5. Orderliness in the office as a great time saver. 


6. Others than the Superintendent should do as 
much of the routine work as possible. 


There are other suggestions that should be made, 
but space forbids. Practical suggestions, indeed, are 
difficult to find. They will be gratefully received. 











A Business School of University 
Grade—College Trained Faculty 


ONLY HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ACCEPTED FOR DIPLOMA COURSES 


Commercial Teachers Course 
Certified by the State Department of Education 
Write for Catalog 


ANDREW JACKSON UNIVERSITY 


1606 BELCOURT STREET PHONE 7-0285 




















T h | e If you were to 
eac ers: change your pro- 
fession, what would be your selection? Have 
you considered business? 

e Ex-teachers, because of their educational 
background and experience, succeed in busi- 
ness as Secretaries and Accountants. > 
e Upon request, information will be sent to 
you as to the Junior and Senior Secretarial 
and Accounting Courses offered in. . . 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE Est. 1882 TENNESSEE , 
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TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS 


Are Cordially Invited to 
Visit Our . 


Depository 


We Have at This Time Some 
| Exceptional Values in 
Library Books 


Write Us for Special Price List 
; | 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY 


State Adopted Text Books ... Library Books 








2110 West End Avenue 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





OPPOSITE VANDERBILT CAMPUS 
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The Newest... 


STUDENT'S 
WORKBOOKS 


hee we RaoARRARA DABS DE 


s& 


/\S 


For Elementary Schools 


Upton’s Arithmetic Workbooks, Grades |! to 8. 


Fenner & Madden's English Practice Books, Grades 
3, 4,5, and 6. 


Fact and Story Reader Workbooks, Grades 1, 2, 
and 3. 


Pupils’ Help Books in Geography, Workbooks for 
Tennessee adopted geographies. 


Lockwood's Practice Sheets in English Grammar 
and Punctuation with Tests and Key; Part I, 
Grade 7; Part II, Grade 8. 


Wilson & Wilson's Workbook in United States 
History; Part I, Grade 7; Part II, Grade 8. 


For High Schools 
McKitrick & West's English Workbooks | and 2. 
Nyberg’s Tests and Drills in First Year Algebra. 


Capen’s Workbook in Local, State and National 
Government 


Stoddard & Waehler’s My Life Book. 
Wilson's Laboratory Manual in American History. 


Hunter & Whitman's Workbook for Problems in 
General Science. 


Lawrence & Raynor's Workbook for First Year 
Latin. 


Lathrop’s Laboratory Manual in Industrial Geog- 
raphy. 


Hotchkiss & Drew's Workbook in Business English. 


For Further Infermation and 
Low Net Prices, Write 


American Book Co. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 300 Pike St. CHICAGO 





